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PREFACE. 



The life of General Wasliingtoa preeents 
an ezamj^e so pre-eminently wmthy of being 
imitated by the youth of our free and happy 
country, whose prosperity he did so much to 
establish, and affords so coni^icaous an exhi- 
bition of the rewards of fideliQr, truth, industry, 
and virtue, that any attempt to spread it more 
generally before the young cannot fail to meet 
with public approbation. The author of this 
little volume, however, makes no pretensions 
to originality. He has presented to the public 
nothing which has not been said before ; and 
bis object has been merdy to compress the 
voluminous incidents of General Washington's 
life into such-a compass as would best suit 
the class of readers for whom he has written, 
and nafrate them in such plain and simple 
language as cannot fail to make them easily 
understood. In the hope that his woA wiu 
prove acceptable in these particulan, he pre* 
sents his labours to the public 
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CHAPTER L 

SeoMttks— Bifth wid descent of Oeoige WariungUm— Mr. 
WMhingum — ^Mrt. Washington — ^Her character, and the 
infiaence of her inatnietions— Bdacation of Ge org e Cdp* 
4iii:t--Chaneter of hie mind while at sehooL 

Greatness is in many respects the creatnrci 
of circumstances. It is possible for the ele* 
ments to exist in the mind withoot producing 
any^extraordinary distinction. It is also possi* 
ble to acquire fame without those qualities 
which are' requisite to true greatness. But, as 
fire tries gold, so do * adversity, difficulty, and 
danger, test the principles and powers of the 
human mind. The vessel that glides gracefully 
along before the summer breeze may be but 
little fitted to endure the wild commotion of th^ 
ocean tempest ; and he who gathers. laurels in 
the simshine of prosperity may grasp after them 
in vain during times of danger and trial. To 
form a truly great character, then, there must be 
ability, virtue, and opportunity for action. The 
. jpan iiiust be endowed with those high qualities 
of mind requisite to give his acts the stamp of 
wisdom, and to acquire for him the respect of 
^nkmd. He must be placed in circtmistan ces 
which will enable him to produce a powerfW 
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action on society. He must buiy every selfish 
feeling, and devote himself, with benevolent' 
zeal, to the glory of his country, or the good of 
his fellqw-men. Such a rare combination of 
circumstances and virtues can, in the nature of 
things, but seldom meet; and, hence, in the 
history of the world, there are few instances of 
transcendant greatness. But among that few 
stands forth, brightest and best, George Wash- 
ington, who, by the 'unanimous judgment of 
mankind, is styled the father of his country. 
The family from which he descended was 
of English origin. In the county of Durham, 
in the thirteenth century, was an estate called 
the manor of Washington, which fell into the 
hands of William de Hertbum, who, according 
to the custom of that age, adopted the name of 
his estate ; and from him have descended the 
various branches of the Washington family in 
England and America. In 1538 the manor of 
Sulgrave, in Northamptonshire, was granted to 
one of the descendants, Lawrence Washington, 
who was for some time mayor of the city. His 
grandson had a large family, two of whom, 
John and Lawrence, emigrated to America, and 
in 1657 settled at Bridge's Creek, on the Po- 
tomac river, in Westmoreland county, Virginia. 
Lawrence had three children, John, Augustine, 
and Mildred. Augustine, the second son, and 
the father of George, was twice married. By 
his first wife he had three sons and a daughter, 
Butler, Lawrence, Augustine, and Jane. After 
the loss of his first wife, at the age of thirty- 
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eight, he married Mary Ball, a young lady of 
great beauty, and then only sixteen years of age. 
She was a woman of middle stature, and plain 
manners, but high 8pirited,of uncommon strength 
of mind, and extraordinary decision of charac- 
tCT. By this second marriage Mr. Washington 
had six children ; Gsoroe, Betty, Samuel, Jolm 
Augustine, Charles, and Mildred. 

George was the eldest. He was bom in an 
old^dilapidated house, about half a mile from 
the junction of Pope's Creek with the PotcMnac, 
February 22, 1732. The house crumbled into 
ruin long before the war of the revolution, but a 
few scanty relics still remain to mark the spot, 
and Mr. George Washington Custis has caused 
to be reared among the wild flowers and vines 
which have sprung up on the site of the nrin, a 
stone, inscribed with these words : — " Here, on 
the nth of Feb. (O. S.) 1732, George Wash- 
ington was bom.'* It is a beautiful place, com- 
manding an extensive view of the Potomac in 
its course toward the Chesapeake, and overlook- 
ing the Maryland shore for many miles. 

Mr. Augustine Washington died at the age 
of forty-nine, when George was about ten years 
old, leaving him to the entire care of his mother. 
This gentleman seems to have been a worthy, 
industrious, and valuable citizen, but farther 
than this nothing is known. He left a large 
property in lands, which, at that time, however, 
bore no proportion to the value which they have 
since acquired. Lawrence, now the eldest son, 
inherited a fine estate of about twenty-five hun- 
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dved ai^re^, since knomi by the name of Mount 
Verdon. The remaining children had each a 
tnt% of kod of from six to eight hmidred acres^ 
Oxoepdng tibe daughter, who was otherwise 
provided for ; and the proceeds of aH the pro* 
perty were placed at the disposal of Mrs. Wash- 
ington, until the sereral inheritors should coniA 
of age. ^ '' 

'Hie death of Mr. Washington, in the meridian' 
of life, devolved very heavy responsibilities 
upon his young widow: but, fortunately, she 
was every way equal to the task. Her good 
sense, active induslay, tenderness, and love of 
order, were all discoverable in the manage-^ 
ment of her family, who were educated in those 
principles of moderation and virtue which so 
singularly marked their progress through life. 
Indeed, it would seem that her illustrious son 
derived from her many of tiiose peculiar excel- 
lences which made him so pre-eminently greal. 
She was vassiduous in the performance of all 
her domestic duties, punctual in keeping her 
word, and discharging the obligations of justice, 
and strictly observant of order and regularity in 
the arrangement of her household affairs. 

" There was," says Mr. Pauldmg, one of his 
biographers, " a plain honesty and truth about 
her, peculiar to that age, which has been ill 
exchanged for empty professions and outward 
polish. As a native of Virginia, she was hos- 
pitable by birthright, and always received her 
visiters with a smiling welcome. But they 
were never asked to stay but once, and she 
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always speeded tbe parting gneet, by ^eriag 
erery flleility in her power. She poeeeesed aU 
Aose domestic haliits and qualities that confer 
▼alne on woman, but had no desire to be dis^ 
tinguished by any other titi^ tlmn those mf a 
go^ wife and mother. She was once present 
and occupied the seat of honotnr at afeie gireii 
to Washmgton, at Fredericksburgh, while in 
Ihe Ml measure of his well earned glory, and 
when nine o^clock came, she tteid to him, wi^ 
perfect sin^licity, < Come, George, it is time to 
go home.' " 

Under the guidance of such a mother, the 
naturally open and'^ingenuous disposition of 
GeoYge Washington was ledf: into confirmed 
habita of integrity and virtu^ Nay, more, he 
was eaiiy taught lessons of piety fnmi the book 
e[ God, iad learned to strengthen his principles 
by applying to the great Fountain of ezcellenee 
and w»dom. Religious instruction formed a 
prominent part in Mrs. Washington's domaitic 
plan, and an old i^olume of Sir Matthew Hale's 
** Moral and Divine Contemplations" is stifi 
preserved in the finntily, much thumbed and 
worn, out of which this excellent woman was 
wont to teach heir children daily lessons of 
^lorali^ and religion. 

It was in this manner that thejaf^ of Wash- 
ington became f<Mtified with those endumg 
principles of virtue, which in after life proved 
loo strong to be shaken by the most poweiiid 
tsmplations, and too firm to be corrapted by the 
most alluring advances of vice. Few things are 
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more lasdng than tke impreas oi a mother's in- 
structions on the^ susceptible mind of her child^ 
as well in youth as in infancy. The homan 
character is almost always moulded in the ear- 
ly stages of lifer and thrice happy is that child 
who ^ a mother to guide it in the ways of 
virtue and religion. Washington was fortu- 
nately blessed with such a mother, and the 
Senefits of her early teachings are distinctly 
^ traceable in his whole life. 

Under the colonial government, particularly 
at the south, the means of education were very 
limited, and the children of wealthy parents 
were often sent to the mother country to com- 
plete their course of studies. Some employed 
private tutors in their families, to take charge 
of their children^ instruction : but by far the 
greater part of the planters sent their chUdren 
to the oidinary schools of the country, in which 
were taught only the common branches of Eng- 
lish. All the education which Washington 
acquired away from the paternal roof was in a 
school of this description. 

As a pupil, he was diligent and inquisitive-^ 
nuld and amiable in his deportment, but always 
exceedingly fond of active sports, such as run- 
ning, jumping, wrestling, quoits, and the like, 
requiring activity of body and agility of limbs. 
He was remarkable, even at this early period, 
for great probity, love of truth, and kindness of 
demeanour, which won the universal confidence 
of his fellows, and c^n made him the arbiter 
of their disputes. The regularity and oider 
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irliicli had fermed so prammeiit a part of Ua 
mother^ diaei^line was also discernible at diia 
time, and was a marked feature in ins charaeler 
tlm)iigh life. ^He always had *'a j^aee for 
erery thing, and ereiy thing in its place." Eyea 
hi^manuscript writing^^books he preserved with 
great care, and to iiuB day tiiey remain in the 
femily, precious relics of his early years. 

It is always cmious and interesting to trace 
in the mind- of the boy the g^ms of character 
which are fnUy dereJoped in the man : bat in 
few persons are these elements so 'discernible 
aa in the youthful Washington. Even at the 
age of thirteen his "Sagacious mind wai^ looking 
forward to the requirements of life, and prying 
into the dry details of business. Another of 
his' biographers, Mr. ^mxks, informs us, that 
among his school manuscripts is <me c<^ed 
out with great care, and headed Forms (^ Writ- 
ing, It contains forms for writing notes of 
h^d, bills 0^ exchange, receipts, Ixmds, inden- 
tures, bills of sale, leases, deeds,' wills, and 
papers of a like character. Another of these 
manuscripts consists of a compilation of max- 
ims for the regulation of his ccmduct, under ^e 
head, of Ruks rf Behaviour in C&mpany and 
Conversation, 

In reference to these interesting facts, Mr. 
Sparks observes : — ^^ In stud3ring the character 
of Washington, it is obvious that this code of 
rules had an influence upon his whole life. His 
^ temperament was ardent, his passions strong, 
and ai^dflt the wabqplied M^eaes of temirtttioa 
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uA exeitflmeiH thioQi^ whidi h$ pns »d» it 
was bis conataBi afibrt, and idtiiiu#a thunnih, to 
dieck die o&e and siMua tha oUiar. Hia in* 
tarcowae with men, prmte and public, in ewfgf 
walk and station, waa maiked with a coaaialeiH 
cy, a fitneaa to occaaiona, a dignity, daconan,- 
condescension, and Buidneaa ; a raapect for the 
claims of others, and a delicate peic^tkm oC 
the nioer ahades of Icivility, which were not 
more the dictates of bis natiye good aenae and 

vincompanUe judpnent, than the fniita of a long 
and unwearied ducipline." 

This discipline was commenced in early life, 
and undoubtedly had its origin ia the pious and 

^judicious instructions of his excellent parents. 
Mr. Weems, in his life of this great man, in* 
fcHins us that when a child, his &^er took great 
pains to inspire him with a love of truth and 
nonesty, and a hatred of selfishness, and other 
mean vices. These things, thus fixed in his 
youthful mind, appear never to have been f(w- 
gotten, and on one occasion, when only six 
yeara of age, having destroyed a beautiful young 
cherry tree with a hatclMt which had beem 
gi^en to him, he hesitated not to acknowledge 
the act, though at the imminent peril of severe 
punishment. Mr. Paulding also relates an 
anecdote to the same efiect. '' It chanced," he 
says, " that Mrs. Washington at one time own- 
ed a favourite young hone which had never 
been broke to the saddle, and no one was per- 
mitted to rida. Ob. some oecasioa a party of 
ysmtkfU Nhnmdson » visit to the howa, yra- 
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posed i^er diim^ to iDouat tbe cob, mi wmke 
the circuit of the pasture. No one could do tb9 
fete, and many were defeated in attempting tp 
mount, or thrown from his back afterward. 
Washington, thai but a youth, succeeded, how* 
ever, aj^ gave the favourite such a breathings 
that he at length fell under his rider, who im- 
mediately went and told his mother what he 
had done. Her reply deserves to be recorded. 
* Young man,' said she, * I forgive yo^, because 
you have the courage to tell the truth at once ; 
had you skulked away, I should have despised 
you.'" 

Th^ parents of George were not less anxious 
to teach him the knowledge of God, and a pro- 
per dependance imon him. Mr. Weems telle 
us that his father having prepared a bed in the 
garden, planted it with cabbage seeds in such a 
way that when the plants came up, they spelled 
the name, GEORGE WASHINGTON, m fidl 
large letters. When George came to see it, he 
was delighted and astonished at the circum- 
stance, and wondered who could have done it. 
His father suggested to him whether it were 
not the work of chance^ but to this the little fel* 
low rery sagaciously objected. 

"I never saw," said he, "litde plants grow 
up so as to make one siogle letter of my name: 
how then could they grow so as to make the 
whole, and all standing one after another in 
regular ord^r so as to spell vay name 90 ex- 
acUyr 
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This answer pleased Mr. Washington gr^t^ 
ly, and he assured Greorge that he was right — 
mat the plants did not, indeed^ grow by chance, 
but had been arranged by his own hand. He 
then pointed him to the great work of creation ; 
to his own wonderfnl structure; to the har- 
mony and beauty which every where prevailed 
around him, and asked if he thought they had 
been produced by chance ? George saw, in a 
moment, the ^absurdity of such a position, and 
his father then directed Ms attention to the grecU 
First Cause — to the being, and ^attributes, and 
perfection of God ; and instructed him, as well 
as he was able, in the ways of Providence. 
Such was the course of teaching which, under 
God, made the infant Washington one of the 
wisest and best of men. 

George left school when he was about fifteen 
years of age, the last two years having been 
devoted to the study of geometry, trigonometry, 
and surveying, for which he manifested a de- 
cided preference. The practical character of 
his mind, even at this age, manifested itself by 
the surveys which he made of the fields around 
*the school house ; the angles, boundaries, and 
^ measurements of which, are all entered with 
great precision upon his books, together with 
9ie different modes which he adopted to prore 
the accuracy of his work. "These manu- 
scripts," says Mr. Sparks, « fill several quires 
of paper, and are remarkable for the care with 
which they were kept, the neatness and nni- 
foaxdty of the handwriting, the beauty of the 
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X diagrams, and a precise method and amngf- 
ment in copying out tables and coki&ms ot 
figures." 

They are curious, inasmuch as they exhibit 
the same careM ''accuracy and method which 
marked the maturer years ^ his life. His 
business papers, day booics, ledgers, letter 

^ books, &c., in which, previous to tbe ReT<du* 
tion, no one wrote but himself, are specimens 
of the same exactness and order ; and while at 
the head of the army, with all the weighty 
affairs of the nation deTolving upon him, h^B 
habits of reducing every thing to system sai^ 
his complicated afiairs from confusion, and is, 
probably, the secret of his astonishing clesmesa 
in the management of all his numerous and 
weighty concerns. 



CHAPTER II. 

Washington solicits the place of midshipman in the iBtft* 
i«h navy— -Learea school — JBxtent of his edacation — ^Inteim 
between his school and actire life — ^Is employed as a siUr« 
reyor by Lord Fairfax — Duties of his new station — An^p" 
dote of Lord Fairfax — Is appointed adjatant general — Goes 
to the West Indies— Observatioas. 

Lawrence Washington, the half brother of 
George, had been an p|icer in the wax with 
Spain. He was at the siegf of Carthagena, ' 
, and in the military operations of the West In- 
dies, where he secured the confidence and good 
will of the officers in comma»d, eapecialty eC 
Admiral Vernon, the gallant c^ptaor of Porlo 
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BaBo, with whom be afterword corresponded, 
«iid in compliment to whom his estate, on the 
Potomac, was named Mount Vernon. He -wxs 
a well-ii^fonned, accomplished gentleman, and 
as George was much at his house, and was at 
an age when the heroism and exploits of the 
BMier make the deepest impression, it may be 
safely inferred that mm him he received his 
first taste for the military life. Be this as it 
may, we are assured that this disposition mani- 
fested itself at an early age, and was so marked 
and strong, even while he was at school, that, 
at his earnest 'solicitation, his brother was in- 
fceed to procure for him a 'midshipman's war- 
iiat, with the view of having him enter the 
aavy. TItts was done in 1746, when he was 
only fourteen years of age, and his things were 
all packed, and his baggage placed on board a 
man-of-war, which was ridinff at anchor in the 
Potomac, just below Mount Yemon, when his 
purpose was shaken by the entreaties of his 
excellent mother, and, for her sake^ he aban- 
doned his long-cherished wishes, and returned 
to his duties at school. 

It would seem thai God, in his providence^ 
directed thjit the training of the youUifvl Wash- 
ington should be such as to fit him for the no- 
ble purposes which he was afterward to serve. 
Had he entered the British navy, his career 
must have been vastly different. If he att^ed 
to distinction at all, it must have been in liven- 
ing upcfla his coun^ those chains of servitude^ 
wfaieh, in the good providence of God, he was 



OfldHed to hrepk asdkideT. Happily, however, 
for jbimself, for his mother, for his country, and 
for the WORLD, his purpose was overruled, and 
instead of fi^u^og in the subcnrdinste station of 
a British admiral, he stands forth pre-eminent \ 
in greatness, as the tather ov a nation — the 

WONDER AND ADMIRATION OF MANKIND. 

Washington lefit school just befnre he attain- 
ed the age of fifteen, and a Bhott period was 
spent without any fixed employment, divided, 
as it would seem, between the residence of his 
mother on the Rappahaimoc,^ and that of his 
brother at Mount Yemon. His education ap- 
pears to have been of the very plainest kind. 
It is certain that he paid no attention to the 
classics; and it is even doubted whether he 
possessed any considerable- knowledge of the 
elements of his own language, as his early . 
writings are faulty in grammatical construction, 
and there is no record of his having pursued 
the study of grammar at school. These defects 
, were, however, corrected by after apptication, 
till he came to write with the greatest accuracy, - 
purity, and cleamesiL* indeed, in this, as in 
every thing else, his astonishing diligence over- 
came every obstacle, and made his writing a 
model for the"" imitation of others, whose op- 
portunities were far above his own. 

His leisiure was spent in perfecting his know- 
ledge of surveying ; in the active sports of the 
field ; and in military tactics, which were tauj^ 
him by an old soldier who had accompanied 
his hrGtlwt to the West Indies. He was pa». 
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ticularly fond of riding, and such was the skSl 
and grace with which he managed his horse, 
that he was accounted the first rider in all Vir- 
ginia, where this exercise was universally re- 
garded as an accomplishment/ Indeed, his 
habits of exercise continued through life, and 
it was owmg to their early adoption and con- 
tinued practice, that he was enabled to sus- 
tain those wonderful hardships which it was 
his destiny to encounter in the unpromising 
cause of which he was the shield and the 
sword. 

Lawrence Washington, of whose house 
George was now almost a constant inmate, had 
married a daughter of William Fairfax, a gen- 
tleman of w^th and station, and a distant 
relative of Lord Fairfax, who, inheriting an 
immense tract of country lying between the 
Potomac and Rappahannoc rivers, and stretch- 
ing west across ihe Alleganies, had been lured 
. by it to the new world. He arrived to take 
possession of this inheritance about the time 
that Washington lef% school and was residing 
with William Fairfax, near Mount Vernon, at 
which place he was a frequent visiter. His 
immense tracts of wild land in the rich vaUeys 
of the Allegany mountains had never been sur- 
veyed, and settlers were finding their way up 
the streams, and selecting for themselves the 
choicest places, without regard to the owner 
of the soiL To prevent this, or rather to enable 
the proprietor to give titles, and claim his rights, 
it was necessary that the land should be mea^ 
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gured and divided into lots, and so faToaraUe 
was the opiniQa which he had formed of the 
character and knowledge of the youthful Wash- 
ington, that he was en^loyed for the arduous - 
service. 

He was now undertaking on enterprise which 
required great skill and 'discretion, and which 
would subject him to phvations and fatigues to 
which he had been altogether unaccustomed. 
A great portion of the country was a wilder- 
ness ; winter still lingered upon the mountains, 
and its melting snows swelled the rivers and 
streams, and rendered them almost impassable.' 
He was exposed to winds . and rains, both by 
night and by day: was obliged to make hiiB 
bed under the open canopy of heaven, or under 
such rude shelter as might be hastily erected 
for the occasion ; in short, the undertaking was 
one which required a man accustomed to priva- 
tLon, and possessing great firmness of charac- 
ter; and yet it was most.. faithfully and satis-- 
factorily performed by a youth, who, when he 
entered upon the task, was but one month in 
his sixteenth year. But that youth was Wash- 
ington,. 

It is* an interesting fact, that Lord Fairfax, 
who had been the first to call Washington into 
active life, Uved to see him at the hend of the 
armies of America, opposing, with all the 
strength o£jhis active mind, the most powerful 
kingdom in the world. Lord Fairfax died at 
the advanced age of ninety-two, soon after the 
capture of Comwallis by his former surveyor ; 
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and it is Mid that whett be heard of that event, 
he called to his attendant, an old negro, saymgr, 
** Take me to bed, it is high time for me to 
die !" He was taken acco^ngly, and never 
left it till he was carried to his grav^e. 

Washington soon received a commission as 
a poUic surveyor, an occupation which at that 
time was bodi honourable and lucrative, and, for^ 
two or three yean, was almost constantly em- 
pkrjred in the mountains which were the scene 
of his first militaiy operations. He soon be- 
came inured to privations and hardships; his 
confidence increased ; he acquired a knowledge 
of the country ; leaned much of the character 
of the Indians ; and thus was prepared for ex- 
ecuting those hi|^ behests which were soon to 
be devolved upon him. 

At the age of nineteen his character had 
made so favourable an impression that he was 
called into the service of the state, then appa- 
rantly on the eve of war. Thci frontiers were 
threatened with French encroachments and In- 
dian depredations, and it was resolved to put 
^ country in a stfette of defence. For 4iis 
purpose the province was divided into districts, 
over each of which was placed an ofBcer with 
the rank of major, called an adjutant general, 
whose duty it was to drill and organize the 
militia. Washingtmi was commissioned to take 
charge of one of these districts ; a station which 
was altoselher in accordance with his inclina- 
tions, and which he assumed with ahierity and 
zeal. 



He bad #eaxedgr entered iqMi thv dpiieft oC 
b new i^pointmeii^ wbea he w«i cafl^i fmai 
|diemy for a seaaon, to the peribrmaiice of othen 
f more painfiil, but Qot ieaa wMthy of hia atteii- 
tbn. Hia brother* Lawrence Waahiiij|^(m, bad 
beea for some time affiicted with a pwliiBftmiiY > 
attack, whieh. Boir aeemed to iqpfinoadi ita cfi^ 
sia, wamioig him of the neeesaity »( aeekinf^ % 
wa«mer dknate : and iu acec^niaaee with the-. 
repommeadatiopB of hia j^jait^iaoat he detail 
mtned on a royage to ibf) Wi^ lodiea. Geevge 
waa deaixed taaccompaay lum, «nd iwdei. mok. 
circumatanpes did not reqaire persuaaioii. They 
sailed in September, 17^1 ; but the hq»e of ra^ 
corery wa^ delusive, and Ivawfeac^ hfiviBg 4^- 
t^rmined to exchange Barbadoea for Baramdai^ 
aeiu hia brother baoh to Virginia 4or hia wife* 
Bermuda, however, pioviag no m^e piO||itiou9 / 
to hia recovery than the phice he ha4 lefts h^ 
reaod^ved en raftamiag hovie, and wvqte i» hia 
brother not to pioeeed wi^ hia wife aa- ha had 
dewed* He reached Mount Yerpon the ki^ 
lowing, msuner, and aooa after aunk aradually 
uoader hm eoQ^pkayl, aad die4 re^tted by all* 

While Wa8hij^[tQ» waa at Bai^adoea hb waw 
attaek«4 with the amall^po^ with which he. 
-waa atigb% marked, and which eoniaed him 
abd«ut t&ee weeka. I)iirii»g the voyage he 
Qi>p«9d the kig^book, noted ^ e^msae of th^ 
wfa»b,thepi»grefti of the ahip, the Mll» of the 
^readier, attd paid seme attentiixa to navigation.. 
lit ttae ialand every tbi«g attiaipted his. »^^ 
«Bd Ua JQ«n«a, fbaipawnia ef which l«r?« h**'^ 
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preftorred, shows the same habits of mmnte 
ohservaliQii for which he was always diatm* 
gnished. 

Large estates were left by his brother, wlBcii 
required his immediate attentioB. Mount Yer- 
non was^bequeathed to the s wv i vii tg daughter, 
and in ease of her death, was to descend lo 
iYashington, together widi other lands, and lie 
was also named in the will as one oi the execo- 
tors. His time and thoughts were, far several 
mon^, much occupied with the business which 
these new duties devolved upon him, but it did 
not absorb so much d his attention as to induce 
any neglect of his military <^ice. On the other 
hand, as a' collision with the French was be- 
coming every day more piobaMe, the consequent 
preparation continued to increase, and his com- 
mand was enlarged, and rendered more active 
and responsible. 

It was thus that Providence was preparing 
lum, by useful stu<ties, responsible duties, and 
constant exercise oi both body and mind, fust 
that career of usefulness which opened before 
him, step by step, in slow and pamf^ labours, 
through ^anxieties and disasters, triumphs and 
reverses, till he reaehed the summit of imperish- 
able fame. We have hitherto contenq^ated him 
o&ly as a boy, or, at most, an enterprising yoi^ : 
we are now to behold him m more active and 
trying sttuatixms, where aU his patience, forti- 
tude, and perseverance were catted into action, 
by dirties which might well have weighed down 
auutt of much gpreuter years and eaqieiience. 
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But bk'geiiiiis always proved equl to die 
XT emergpmsys aad now trials only aerred to de- 
volope more and mote tbe supeiioiir qualitiea 
of hu moid* 



' CHAPTER in. 

Flan of the French to secure the valley of the MissiMip- 
pi— 'Govenior Dinwiddle resolves to send a commissioner to 
the eooamander of the Frsneh posts— Washington is select- 
ed — Difficalties encountered in the performance of the duty 
-^Meets an Indian council at Lo^own — Makes accurate 
obsexrations of the enemies* position and strength — ^En- 
counters perils and hardships on his return — Publwhes his 
journal — Is applauded, &c. 

At the period of which we are now treating; 
the vast and fertile region lying west of the 
Allegany mountaias, vid (fetching from the 
great lakes on the north to the gulf of Mexioo 
on the south, was a wild, dense, and almost in- 
terminable forest. Its importance, howeyer, 
began to be' ^ifnreeiated ; and the French* and 
English were alike anxious to appropriate to 
themselyes these ext^isive and valuable lands. 
The young reader nwust remember that the 
French were already in possession of the two 
extremes, Canada and Louimana, and their de- 
sign was to erect a line of forts al<Hig the Mis- 
sissii^i, by which these eslremes would be 
united, secure the aid of the Indians, and thus 
keep the British c<^onies within the boundaries 
of the Alleganies. The English, suspicious ; 
that this was their plan, were on ^.e ^^^ ^ 
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ommtenict ity uidthe miiiistry, anlic^fl^ 
the political aspect at ibe tbnes, a niptnre with 
Fiance, despatched <Hdeni to die fpr e r n o r of 
Yirgioia to build two ibits on the Ohio mer^ 
f<Hr the purpose of securing prior possessioiiy 
and forwarded thirty pieces of light cannon, and 
eighty barrels of powder to supply them. These 
preparations, however, were made too late. The 
goyemor of Canada had anticipated them, h^ 
pushing forward troops across the lakes into 
the heart of the disputed territory, while others 
had ascended firom New-Orleans, with the in- 
tention of uniting their forces, and had stvan^^y 
posted themselves in such 'advantageous posi- 
tions, as to secure the temporary possession of 
the country. 

When the news of these steps, on the pait of 
the French, reached Governor Dinwiddle, he 
resolved to send a commissioner, in due fonn, 
and invested with suitable powers, to confer 
with the officer commanding the French forces, 
and inquire what were his designs in invading 
the king's dominions. This mission was <me 
of great delicacy as well as difficulty, and cookl 
be executed only by a person who combined 
a knowledge of travelling in the woods with 
the wisdom and discretion which the impott- 
ance of the meaiMn^ demanded. 

Wai^ngton was, at this time, only twenty- 
one years of age, but his occupation of surveys 
had made him familiar with the wilderness, and 
sMh was the soundness and discr^on of his 
^ven at this early age^ that he was select* 
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cd by the fpovemor fiv the peTfimoaiice of tk» 
isqwitant trast. He was to proceed without 
delBky to the OUo, convene some of die Indisa 
chii&, for the piH^poBe of^ooiieiliatiiig du^r 
favour, aad gaining a knowledge of the Fren<^ 
poets ; WB8 to bA an eecdrt of wafriran to the 
pcincipal fort ; inqoire dihgendy, and hy can^ 
tious meins, into the number of troopa dmt had 
CKoeeed the lakes ; how many forts had been 
ereetedy.and at what places ; procure all the in* 
telligenoe possible respeeting the strength and 
objects of the intraders ; a^ present the go- 
▼emor's letter, and desand an answer in Uie 
name of the king of Oreat Britain. 

Bearing the written instructkins of the go* 
vemor, he started on his difficult misMoii I*^y. 
31, 1753, one day afiter receivin^^ his appoint- 
ment, and was accompanied by Ins old fencing 
master, Yaabraam, and two servants. The dis- . 
tance which he had to^ traverse was abont six 
hundred miles, the greater part duough die h«irt 
of a wild^ness, across which were dirown' 
loiR^ and ragged moimtains, and where no traces 
of civilization had yet appeared. 

^A sort of military road conducted him and 
his compttnions as &r as Will's Creek, at whic^ 
place they arriTod on the fourteendi day o€ No* 
vember ; and, the next day, having engaged a. 
guide, and three or four additional attendants, 
they proceeded on their way, crossing the rivers 
with rafts where diey were too deep to foid or 
too wide to swim^ toiling up the steep Wid 
ru^ed BMHifftftin w, already covered with ami ^ ; . 
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and wkiiding their way among many obatacles 
by alow and difficult marchea, until, on the 
eighth day after leaving WilFa Creek, they 
arrived at the junction of the Allegany and Mo- 
noi^hela rivers, where Pittsburgh now standi. 

'Hiis position struck Washington favourably 
as a place for a military post ; and by his advice 
a fort was afterward commenced which was 
celebrated through two wars. When in the 
hands of the French it was called Duquesne, 
in compliment to the governor of Canada ; and 
whea in possession of the English, Fort Pitt, 
after an able British statesman, a name which 
is still perpetuated in the present city of PUts- 
hurgh. His descripdon of this place, as found 
in his journal, is a curious illustration of the 
accuracy and sagacity of his mind. 

^ As I got down before the canoe," he says, 
" I spent some time in viewing the rivers and 
land in the Fork, which I think extremely w^ 
situated for a fort, as it has the absolute c<Hn* 
mand of both rivers. The land at the point is 
twenty-five feet above the common level of ^e 
water, and a considerable bottom of flat, well- 
timbered land all around it, well calculated for 
building. The rivers are each a quarter of a 
mile wide, and run here at nearly right angles ; 
Allegany bearing north-east, and Monongahela 
south-east. The former of these is very rapid 
nmning wa^r ; the other deep and still, with-» 
out any perceptible fall." 

At Logatown, about twenty miles below the 
jiuicti^> (Pittsburgh,) Washington called to* 
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gether some of tlie Indian cliiefs, and delivered 
to them the message of Che governor. He Mras 
received in a friendly manner, and addressed 
them a speech in explanation of his mission, 
which was replied to by Tanacharison, the prin- 
cipal chief, who also consented to accompany 
him in person to the post of the French com- 
mandant, a distance of one hmidred and twenty 
miles, which he reached in forty-one days after 
his departm'e from the capital of Virginia. 

The French commander treated the yomig 
soldier with great attention, and provided him 
and his company with every convenience and 
comfort which the place afforded. He held a 
council with his officers'preparatory to making 
his reply, which business occupied him two 
days. Dming this time Washington took the 
opportunity to look into the strength and position 
of the enemy. The fort was situated on a 
branch of French Creek, about fifteen miles 
from Lake Erie, and he succeeded in bringing 
away an^accuiate plan of the works ; the num- 
ber of canoes in die river ; the number and size 
of the cannon ; and other information of import- 
ance to the colony. 

On their return, the party descended the 
s^eam to Venango, a distance of one hundred 
and thirty miles, in a canoe, through incredible 
labour and peril. " Many times," says Wash- 
ington in his journal, ^' all hands were obliged 
to get out, and remain in the water half an hour 
cnr more in getting over the shoals. At one 
j^fcce the ice had lodged, and made the river 
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iaqpMMble, and we were obliged lo caory i 
canoe acroaa a neck of land a 4piaiter of a ndle 

OTer." 

On reaching Y enango» the horses were in eo 
miserable a oondition, thai, to lighten thw har- 
den. Major Washington, accompanied by Mi. 
Gist and Mr. Vanbraam, proceeded on foot. Boly 
efter three dajrs' travel, the horses beooaung 
more feeble, Xhe snow deeper, and the cold nEiore 
intense, Mr. Vanbraam was left behind, with 
ihem and the baggage, to proceed as best he 
might ; and Major Washington and Mr. Gif^ 
each with a knapsack on his back and a gun in 
his hand, left the party, and directed their course 
through the woods alone. 

On the following day they met with an adveA" 
ture of no very agreeable nature. They were 
desirous of taking the nearest way to the Forka, 
(Pittsburgh,) and falling in with an Indian, 
placed themselves under his direction. '' He 
seemed," says Mr. Gist^ *' very ready to gp with 
us, and took the major's pack. We travelled 
very brisk for eight or tei^ miles, when the nut- 
jor's feet grew very sore, and he was very 
weary, and the Indian steered too much nord^ 
eastwardiy. The major desired to encamp; 
upon which the Indian desired to carry his gun, 
but )ie refused ; and then the Indian grew churl;- ^ 
ish, and desired us to keep on, telling us there . 
were Ottawa Indians in those woods, and they 
would scalp us if we lay out; but go to his 
cabin, and we should be safe. I thought very 
ill of the fellow, bi]ft did not care to let the nm^ 
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kiiowliiiifttnistedlinn. But he soon mifllnisted 
}am iid nsach as I (M. He steefed meore north- 
wardly ^ aad we grew raoro uneasy. It was 
very light, and snow was on ihe gnnind. The 
Indian made a step and tamed about. The 
Bmjoa- saw him point his gun toward us, wad he 
fired. Said Ihe majcnr, ' Are you shot V \ No,' 
«i4d I ; npoA whidi the Indian ran forward to 
a \r% staiidhig wh^ oak, and began loading his 
gnn; but we were soon wi& him. i ^fmild 
hare killed htm, hot ^e major would not suffer 
XB»\ We let him el»rge his gun, and then todi 
eare of Mm." 

There can be little doubt that it was the in- 
tention of this Indian to have put an end to one 
or both ef the trarellerB. He was, however, 
after this ineideiit carefully watchedv -and his 
arms taken away. He said that his cabin was 
near, and Mr. €^st told him to go home, and 
they wodd foUow him in the morning. When 
he waa ftitrly out of sight they made a fire, set 
their compass in order to find their course, and 
ivaveHed all night. 

The nest night they came to the Allegimy 
river, which they expected to cross on the ice ; 
but they found it ftozeu only on each side, while 
a great body of broken ice was driving rapidly 
iown the current. Weary and exhausted, they 
made their bed on the snow, with no other 
covering than their blankets, and awaited the 
morning light before they attempted to cross. 
The obstacles, when seen by daylight, w«re 
scaredy less formidable. There was no way 
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of getting oyer but on a nft, and for tlte oob- 
struction of this they had only a small hdcheH ; 
so that the work occupied the whole day. When 
it was launched, and they had ventared diem- 
selves upon it, they found odier perils stilL 

*' Before we were half over," says Washing- 
ton in his journal, ** we were jammed in the ioe 
in such a manner that we expected every nsD- 
ment our raft to sink and ourselves to pmak. 
I put out my setting pole to try and stop tke 
ra^ that the ice might pass by, when the 
rapidity of the stream threw it with such force 
against the pole, that it jerked me out into ten 
feet water ; but I fortunately saved myself by 
catching hold of one of the nk logs. Notwitlf- 
standing all our efforts, we could not get tp 
either shore, but were obhged^ as we were nets 
an island, to quit our raft and make for it." 

This providential escape did not, however, 
end their sufferings. They were thrown, wet 
and cold, upon a bleak island ; the weather was 
intensely severe. ' Mr. Gist's hands and feet 
were frozen ; but yet, in this comfortless con- 
dition, they were obliged to pass the night. In 
the mining the ice was completely frosen 
across, and they found no difficult in making 
their escape on the bridge which nature had thus 
made. They arrived at William^urgh, the seat 
of government, cm the sixteenth of January, after 
an absence of eleven weeks. 

The manner in which Major Washington had 
executed his trust was a subject of universal 
cononendation. Governor Dinwiddle, satisfied 
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from the reply of the French commander, that 
nothing was to be expiected bnt war, endeavoured 
to arouse the inhabitants of the Dominion, as 
Yirginia was then called, to action; and in 
pursuance 6f ^tua plan caused the journal of 
Washington to be published. It was copied 
into most ef the newspapers in the colonies ; 
was reprinted in London under the auspices of 
the government; and was accounted a docu- 
ment of miidbi importance. Washington himself 
was treated wi& scarcely less consideration. 
Happening to enter the gsdlery of the house of 
Burgesses, (Legislature,) one of the members 
arose, and moved that *^ the thanks of the house 
be given to Major Washington, who now sits 
in the gallery, for the gallant manner in which 
he executed the important trust lately reposed 
in him by his^excdlency. Governor Dinwiddie." 
'* Every member of the house,*' says Mr. 
Paulding, " now rose and saluted Washington 
^ with a general bow, and the sentiment of the 
mover was echoed by more than one member 
expressing his sense of his merit and services. 
Washington, in vain, attempted to make. his 
acknowledgments for this high honour. His 
voice failed him, and the frame that never be- 
fore or after trembled in the presence of an 
enemy, now faltered imdet the compliments of 
assembled friends. It was then that the speak- 
er, noticing his"^ unconquerable embarrassment, - 
made him this just and memorable compliment : 
* Sit down. Major Washington ; your modesty 
is alone equal to your merit.' " 
3 
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NoAiag c«n be tmer tkap^ this kst renmtk. 
The mind of Washington seam^ oot to have 
been susc^tible of vamty aoy more than it was 
of fear. No praise elevated, aod na'ceodure 
46pressed him. Success did not elate him, nor 
^ reverses ^isoom'a^e. Bu^, calmly, relyiiig upon 
Fro videpce and h^ own litest efibrt^^ he went on, 
as it were, with a single <eye in the discharge 
of his (]iuties, without loolong for the iiattmes 
of mjmlduid. In short, he was always, eveain 

yOUtit, Ge9K0E WASHUfOTOlf.. 



CHAPTJSR IV. 

YiniBia nines s regiment, and the caraaaad devolves 
■ upon Uoloael Washingtoa — Hi9 campaign in the wilderness 
— Capture* a party of tfie French — ^Learns Aat a large body 
' of the euemy are approaching, tadd retires to Fort Necessity 
'^i^ attacked by niDe hundred trpops ; ««d, after a gvUant 
defejuce, is offered honourable terms, and capitulates — Ite-* 
ceives a secbnd rote of thanks from the house — Retires 
from the army — ^Accepts the station of aid to General BriMl' 
dpck — Is taken sick — ^Joins Braddock on tlte nigli^t before the 
'hattle— Gives hira judicious advice, which is not heeded — 
' Battl6-^Retreat-*(5onduct— Reception at home — Remarks. 

^-•The conflicting claims of France and Eng- 
land, were now approaching a crisis. The news 
of the encroachments aheady mude having 
reached the British ministry, measures were 
taken for a confederation among the colonies 
for the purpose of defence and retaliation, . All 
were interested in the dispute, and must neces- 
sarily be involved in the war- Virginia, how 
ever, had been f(»reinost in taking up the quarrel, 
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andf for some time^ was le^to maintain it almost 
alone. 

, The military establishment of this . colony was 
increased to six companies, and placed under 
the command of Colonel Fry, an officer of worth 
and distinction, and Washington was promoted 
to the rank of > lieutenant cplond, being the 
second in command. Colonel Washington, upon 
whom- the command mostly devolved from the 
first, and to whom it was soon entirely trans- 
ferred, in consequence of the sudden death of 
Colonel Fry, kept his head quarters at Alex- 
andria until the beginning of April, when, with 
two companies, he marched for Will's Creek, 
where he was soon joined by a third, A small 
party had previously been despatched to the 
junction of the Monongahela and Allegany 
rivers, the place designated by Washington as 
suitable for the erection of a fort, with instruc- 
tions to occupy the grouad and commence the 
works before the French should come down the 
river. But Washington had not reached the 
station at Will's Creek when he had the morti- 
fication to learn that this party had fallen into 
the hands of the French, who had descended 
the river in considerable numbers, and were 
now enlarging and completing thp fort, and 
strengthening themselves in the post which they 
had captured. 

This circumstance rendered the situation of 
Washington's little ^army exceedingly critical.' 
There was now no barrier between him and the 
' enemy, and even a well armed detachment 
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might sunoond him and make him prisoner. 
In these circumstances he acted widi charac- 
teristic promptness. He sent letters to the 
governors of Virginia, Pennsylvania, and IVf ajy- 
land, informing them of his situation, and asking 
for reinforcements.' He then held a councU 
of war, and, notwithstanding the threatening^ 
danger, resolved to push IxHdly into the wilder- 
ness, and, if possihle, penetrate to the Monon- 
gahela and erect a fortress at the mouth of Red- 
stone Creek. 

I His progress through the wilderness was 
srow and toilsome; and, having reached the 
Yohogany, and learning from a chief whom he 
had met in his first excursion that a party of the 
enemy was at hand, he threw up a temporary 
defence at the Great Meadows, and sent out a 
party to reconnoitre,. ; but no traces of the enemy 
were discovered. /He soon leamed, however, 
where they were posted ; and detailing a de- 
tachment of forty men, he marched forward to 
meet them. The night was dark; the rain 
poured in torrents ; the way was'' intricate and 
encumbered with bushes ; the men were often 
obliged to grope among the rocks and over 
fallen trees on their hands and knees ; but in 
defiance of all these difficulties Washington 
continued to advance during the whole night, 
and joining a party of friendly Indians early in 
the morning, he proceeded to make the attack. 
The French detachment was found in an 
obscure retreat surrounded by rocks, and as 

soon as they discovered Washington and his 
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men, put themselyes in^ attitude of defence. 
The fijcing commenced simultaneously on both 
sides, and a sharp conflict ensued which lasted 
about a quarter of an hour^ when the French 
ceased to resist. The commander, M. de Ju« 
moniall(^, and ten of his men, were killed, an! 
twenty-two were taken prisoners. One of 
Waslungton*s men was also killed and two 
wounded. 

After this slight success, Washington received 
some^reinforcements, which increased his little 
army to about four hundred ; but Gapt. Macka/, 
who had a hundred men under his command, 
held a royal commission, which he regarded as 
placing him above the authority of Colonel > 
Washington. This gave rise to serious diffi- 
culties in the camp ; and to prevent the insubor- 
dination which such an example Was calculated 
to produce, Washii^on left the captain in 
charge of Fort Necessity, as the post at the 
Great Meadows was called, and proceeded, in 
pursuance of his former plan, toward the Monon- 



He had not, however, advanced far, when he 
learned that the French, at Fort Duquesne, hajl 
been'^reinforced, and that a strong detachment 
was advancing to act on the offensive. In con- 
sequence of this intelligence he was induced to 
fall back to Fort Necessity, at the Great Mea- 
dows< When he reached this place he found 
his men so worn down by fatigue and privations, 
as to be utterly unable to pursue their retreat 
without the greatest danger of being overtaken. 
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For eight days they had been without bread, 
while, at the same time, they were exposed to 
the most incessant and exhausting toil. On 
Teaching the Great Meadows it was, therefore, 
deemed most prudent to strengthen themselves 
as well as they were abld, and abide the result, 
Washington was not destined to be kept long in 
suspense .On the third of July the enemy, amoimt- 
ing to about nine hundred men, appeared at the 
fort, and at eleven o'clock, A. M ., commenced 
the attack. The firing was briskly kept up 
during the whole day ; and so well had Colon^ 
Washington disposed his little force, and so 
gallantly had they defended their position, that 
the enemy did not attempt to storm the fort, or 
eyen appear in the open plain before the trenches ; 
but kept up a constant fire fit)m under the shelter 
of the trees and bushes in the vicinity. , 

In this way the battle continued from eleven 
o'clock in the morning till eight at night, when 
the French requested a parley, and offered 
Washington such honourable terms of capitu- 
lation, that he deemed it prudent to accept. 
By these terms the whole garrison were to 
retire without molestation, carrying their arms 
and baggage, (the artillery excepted,) and they 
were to march out with the honours of war, 
their drums beating and colours flying. 

This ' campaign, although it proved unsuc- 
cessful, added both to the experience and repu- 
tation of Washington, His conduct was highly 
approved by the governor and council; and on 
"the assembling of the house, they passed a vote 
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of thanks to the coldnel and Kis oiicerB ** ftr 
€ieir bravery and gallant defence of their coua* 
try.*' -'Thus," says Mr. Pwldmg, "was tfaii 
fa^h honour conferred for the second time on 4 
youth scarcely arrived at the age of m^mbood. 
A similar instance, I betiere, does not oocvr hi 
the history of this conntry." 

In order to prosecfrte the war with mors 
▼igour, the . colony made an appropriation of 
twenty thoQsand pounds, to which snm was sooil 
after added ten monsand pounds in specie from 
^ugland, which latter fund was placed at tb» 
disposal of the governor, who now formed new 
plans for the ensuing campaign. >' He inoTeasel 
the army, and put the whole on the establish- 
ment of independent companies, by which the 
highest officei^ in the Virginia regiment would 
be reduced to &e rank of captains, and, even 
ihen, would be inferior to tbose «f the ssttie 
rank who held a commission from ihe king, 
^uch a degradation, of course, would not be 
submitted to by a high-minded man fike Wa^^ 
ington; and he accordingly resigned his com-* 
mission, and retired from the service. 

This circumstance was universally regretted; 
and Governor Sharpe, of Maryland, having re- 
ceived from ihe king the appointment of coiiri- 
mander-in-chief, soHcited him to resume bfe 
command. Washington TepKed wiih move 
spirit than was wont to mark Ms conduct. " T^s 
idea,^ said he, "has filled toe With st^prise; 
for, if you thmk me capable 6f holding a eoM- 
mission ictax has neither rank nor emoliMtiettt 
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annexed to it, yon must entertain a very coa- 
temptible opinion of my weakness, and believe 
me to be more empty than the commissioa 
itself." 

Early in the spring of 1755, Greneral Brad- 
dock arrired from England with two regiments . 
of regular troops, which it was supposed would 
be sufficient to drive the French and Indians 
before them with the greatest ease ; and learn- 
ing the circumstances which had induced Wash- 
ington to leave the service, and desirous to avail 
himself of ibe talents and knowledge of one so 
distinguished, he wrote him apressiag invitation 
to join the army as a volmiteer, and become a 
member of his inilitary family. As no question 
of rank was involved in acceding to this propo- 
sition, Washington concluded to accept, ajid, 
during the campaign, which ended so disas- 
trously for the general and his troops, acted as 
his aid-de-caof). 

The army imder General Braddock was to 
act against Fort Duquesne ; and the different 
divisions assembled at Will's Creek, where 
various obstacles delayed it for some time"^ and 
when, at length, it moved, so many difficulties 
werOffto be encouittered, that the whole season 
was likely to be lost. Under these circum- 
stances Washington advised that the army 
should be divided into two divisions. '' 1 urged- 
him," he says, '*in the warmest terms I was 
able, to pu^ forward, if he even did it with a 
small but chosen band, with such artillery and 
light stores as were necessary, leaving the 
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Heavy artillerj and baggage with the rear di- 
vision to follow by slow and easy marches.^ 
This wise counsel, founded on the belief that 
the French force at Fort Duquesne would soon 
be '^augmented, finally prevailed; and twelve 
hundred men, lightly^quipped, were led on by 
Braddock in advance, while the remainder, 
amounting to about six hundred, were left under 
the command of Colonel Dunbar in the rear. 

This arrangepient was scarcely completed, 
when Colonel Washington was seized with a 
raging fever, and, consequently, obliged to re- 
main behind. He c<Hitinued with the rear 
division nearly two weeks, and joined Braddock 
at the mouth of the Youghogany only the 
evening before the battle of the Monongahela; 
still feeble from his recent attack. On the same 
evening, a body of friendly Indians tendered 
their services to the general, and Washington 
urg^d the importance of closing in with the 
odier on account of their value as scouts and 
outguards ; their knowledge of the ground *, and 
. skill in fighting in the woods. But this excel- 
leiu counsel was received most ungraciously, 
* and their assistance^eremptorily refused. 

On the following day the army commenced 
its march in high spirits, expecting that they 
would soon enter Fort Duquesne, which was 
now &ofy fifteen miles distant. Washington 
was often heard to say during his lifetime that 
^e mostbeautiftjl spectacle that he ever beheld 
was the display of the British troops on this 
eventful morning. Every man was neatly 
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dressed in ftdl unironn ; the i^oldiers were az^ 
ranged in eolnmns, and marched in exact order ; 
the sun gleamed from their burnished arras; 
the river flowed tranquilly on their right ; and 
the deep forest overshadowed them in solemn 
grandeur on their left. What a contrast wit|i 
the scene of carnage and horror that ensued ! 

The army crossed the Monongahela a Ihtie 
after noon, on the ninth day of Jtuy, withm. ten 
miles of Fort Duqu^sne, and the road lay among 
hills and ravines, which Washington soon per- 
ceived was a fit place for an Indian ambuscade */ 
and he therefore urged that the Virginia rifie** 
men, who were accustomed to the woods, might 
be sent in advance to scour the ground over 
which they were td pass. But Braddock was 
too confident to take precautions, and, it is said, 
gave him a sharp reproof for his arrogance.- 
" High times !" said he, "high times! when a 
young buckskin can teach a Btnti^ general bow 
to fight !^ This neglect proved the ruin of iht 
enterprise ; and of that proud array -which 
marched forth on that bright morn wiui exulta- 
tion and confidence, the greater part slept <m 
the battle field, to awake no more till the tniiB{> 
of the archangel shall call them from their 
dust. 

The advance party had scarcely entered the 
hais, when a tremendous yell, loUowed by a 
dea(U;y discharge of fire arms, burst upon fbett 
from an invisible foe. The gtoeral led on ^ 
main body to the support of those already en- 
gaged, and a short cessation of the^firing, ocea- 
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sioned by the death Of the French commander, 
induced him to suppose that the danger was 
orer. But it wis hke the calm which precedes 
the eartlvquake. Another terrible yell ensued, 
and that gre'en spot was, in a few brief moments, 
the chamel house of death. The advance party 
gave way, and communicated their constema-- 
Hon to the main body of the troops, which fell 
'into the most extreme confusion, and every 
effort of the officers to preserve order proved 
•utterly without avail. In this state they con- 
tinued nearly three hours^, huddling together in 
groups, firing irregularly, often shooting down 
their own officers and men, but doing no per- 
ceptible injury to the enemy, who, concealed in 
the ravines, and behind the trees and rocks, 
singled out their objects with the most deadly 
aim, and produced a carnage almost unparallel- 
ed in the annals of history. 

In all this consternation aioid death, Braddock, 
brave as he was rash, thought not of retreat, 
but bent all his efforts to restore order. Five 
horses were shot under him, and at last he him- 
iaelf fell, mortally wounded, and the whole array, 
yielding to the general panic, fled. Out of 
eighty-six officers, sixty-three were either kill- 
ed or wounded. The Virginia troops who had 
been placed in the rear, on account of their 
supposed ^inferiority, were the only jpart of the 
army that seemed to deserve the name of sol- 
diers. They behaved with a bravery worthy 
of a better fate, so that out of three companies, 
only thirty persons survived. Led on by Wash- 
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says, "By the all powerful dispensations of 
Providence, I have been protected beyond all 
human ^probability or expectation; for I had 
fovir bullets through my coat, and two horses 
shot under me ; yet I escaped unhurt, although 
death was levelling my companions on every 
side of me." 

That he should have thus escaped is, indeed, 
scarcely less than a miracle. He was, per- 
haps, more exposed than any other officer of 
the army : all of whom were singled out by the 
sharp shooters of the enemy. There is a tra- 
dition too, resting on the authority of Dr. Craik, 
the intimate friend of Washington, which, if 
true, will make this preservation appear still more 
remarkable. This gentleman was with Wash- 
ington at the battle of the Monongahela, and 
fifteen years afterward, while they were travel- 
ling together on the Ohio river, a company of 
Indians came to them with an' interpreter, at 
the head of whom was an aged and venerable 
chief. This personage made known to them 
by the interpreter that, hearing Colonel Wash- 
ington was in that region, he had come a long 
way to visit him, addmg, that during the battle 
of the Monoilgahela, he had singled him out as 
' a conspicuous object, fired his rifle at him many 
times, and directed his young warriors to db 
the same. But to his utter astonishment none 
of their balls took effect. He was then per- 
suaded^ that the youthful hero was under the 
special' guardianship of the Great Spirit, and 
ceased to fire at him any longer. He was now. 
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he said, come to pay homage to the man ^rho 
was the particular favourite of Heaven, and 
who could never die in battle. 

The Rev. Mr. Davies, in a sermon preached 
soon afler Braddock's defeat, took occasion to 
allude to its terrible disasters — to the gallant 
conduct of Washington, and his extraordinary 
escape ; and has probably explained the true 
reason why he was shielded amid the missiles 
of death which were thus showered upon liim 
on every side. " I cannot but hope," said lie, 
" that Providence has preserved this youth to 
be thye saviour of his country." Could ajiy 
words be more prophetic of the great destinies 
which Washington was spared to fulfil? 

Such, then, was the event of this memorable 
battle, unparalleled alike for its disasters, and 
the great disappointment which it occasioned. 
" Notwithstanding its total and even disgraceful 
failure," Mr. Sparks, his biographer, well ob- 
serves, " the bitter invectives everywhere pour- 
ed out against its principal conductors, and the 
reproaches heaped upon the memory of its ill- 
fated commander, yet the fame and character of 
Washington were greatly enhanced by it. His 
intrepidity and good conduct were lauded by 
his companions in arms, and proclaimed from 
province to province. Contrary to his will, and 
in spite of his efforts, he had gathered laurels 
from the defeat and ruin of others. Had the 
expedition been successful, these laurels would 
have adorned the brow of his superiors. It 
might havQ been said of him that he had done 
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Ms duty and acquitted himi^elf hoDOUiKbljr ; h\^ 
he could not have been the prominent and single 
object of public regard ;. nor could he by a long 
series of common events hare risen to so high 
an eminence, or acquired, in so wide a sphere, 
the admiration and confidence of the people. 
For himself, for his country, for mankind, there- 
fore, this catastrophe, in appearance so calamir 
tous, and so deeply deplored at the time, should 
>' tmquestionably be considered as a wise and be- 
neficent dispensation of Providence." 



CHAPTER V. 

Effect of Bnuidock's. defeat— WMhingtoD is appointed to 
the command of the new arrtky — Scenes of horror — Difficwl* 
tie*— •Goes to Boston — ^More fiivonrable prospects — £xped{< 
tkm ta Foft |)8q«esiie— Ita mismaasgenient—The antty 
takes possession of the fort— Wjishington resiips his com- 
nission. 

The signal defeat of General Braddock threw 
the whole country into consternation. The 
frontier was now completely exposed, and tha 
Virjginia assembly, being in session, saw, at 
once, the necessity of immediate action. Ac- 
cordingly sixteen companies were raised, and 
a new/organization resolved upon. Colonel 
Washington was still at Mount Vernon. recruit- 
ing his health, when he received letters from 
some of the members, informing him of the 
course adopted, and expressing a desire that 
the command of the new army might be given 
to him. In his reply he expressed no anader 
ty to avail himself of the profjosed honour- W 
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recounted some of his sufTerings and wrcmgs, 
and said that all his high hopes had ended in 
vexation and disappointment..- He declared that 
he did not covet a place fraught with so many 
difficulties, and could never accept it unless 
voluntarily bestowed. He also assured these 
friends, that the whole military system of the 
province required amendment, and that if he 
was expected to take the command of the troop8, 
he must be allowed a voice in the choice of his 
officers ; and that there must be more prompt- 
ness in paying the tnx^, and in fumishuig 
supplies. Under these circumstances, interest 
was made for another person who was known 
to be favoured by the governor, but sucli was 
the confidence which Washington's discreet and 
gallant conduct had inspired, that he was not 
only unanimously appointed, but all his requisi- ' 
tions were also granted, and, in addition, he 
was allowed an aid-de-camp and secretary. . 

He had been at home scarcely a month, 
when he was thus again called into the field 
under such circumstances as induced him to 
accept the appointment, and immediately re- 
paired to WiUiamsburgh to receive his instruc- 
tions, and make arrangements for organizing ^ 
the new army. The command that now de- 
volved upon him was one of a most difficult 
character. With but a small and inefficient force, 
he was called to guard the whole Virginia fron- 
tier of three hundred and sixty miles, beset by 
tribes of restless savages who delighted in mur- 
der and pillage, and who, in the employ of the 
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enemy f walcbed eveiy oppcHrtunity to bieak inlD 
the back settlemeats, which they laid waste by 
fire and sword, and then retired into the fast- 
nesses of the fore9^ before they could be pur- 
sued. ^ 

> As an example of the terrors of savage war- 
fare which Yirginia and many of the ouier co- 
lonies had to endure at this time, we will quote, 
in Wa^hiAgton's own words^ aa account of a 
scene which he witnessed, and which was only 
one out of many : indeed^ such horrors were of 
almost daily occurrence. ^ " As we were tra- 
versing a part of the frontier," he says, " we 
came upon a single log house, standing in the 
centre of a little clearing, swtounded by woods 
on ^11 sides. As we approached we heard the 
report of a gun, the usual signal of coming 
horrors. Our party crept cautiously through 
the underwood until we aj^roached near enough 
to see what we had adready foreboded. A 
smoke was slowly making its way through the 
roof of the house, while, at the same moment, 
a party of Indians came forth laden with plun- 
der, consisting of clothes, domestic utensils, 
hoiuieWd furniture, and dripping scalps./ We 
fired and killed all but one, who tried to get 
away, but was soo^ shot down. 

" On entering the hut we saw a sight that, 
though we were familiar with blood and mas- . 
sacre, struck us, at least myself, with feelings 
more mournful than I had ever experienced . 
before.. On a bed, in one corner of the room, 
lay the body of a young woman swimming in 
4 
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Mood, witk a gash in lier forehead which alnoot 
Bepftntted her head into two parts. On her 
hreaat lay two litde babes, «pp«:ently twins, 
less than a twelvemonth old, with their heads 
also cut open. Their innocent blood, which 
had once flowed in the same veins; now mingled 
in the same current again. I was inured to 
scenes of Moodshed and misery, hot this cut me 
to the soul ; and never, in my dUr life, did I 
raise my hand against a savage without calling 
to mind the moSier with her little twins, ihm 
heads cleft asunder. 

" On examining the tracks of the Indians to 
see what o&er murders they might have com- 
mitted, we found a little boy, and a few steps 
beyond, his father, both scalpeMi, and both stone- 
dead. From the prints of Uie feet of the boy, 
it would seem that he had been following the 
plough with his father, who, being probably ^ot 
down, he attelnpted to escape. But the poor boy 
was followed, overtaken, and murdered. The 
ruin was complete. Not one of the family had 
been iqpared." 

It was against such an enemy that Washing- i 
ton had to contend with only a handful of 
followers ; an enemy that could not be met in I 
the open field ; but who, in their marauding I 
•excursimis, had grown so bold as even to attack 
villages, forts,' scouting parties of soldiers, and 
to commit robberies and murders within twenty 
miles of Winchester. The feelings of Wash- 
ington were deeply affected by 3ie miseries 
which 'he was caUed to witness in thb inhunutn 
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wirfare ; and in a letter to the goveaor mmn 
poured forth with a warmth and tnergf which 
dbowhow snseepC&te was his heait to the woes 
ofo&g^fs. ^ 

"■ I aA," he says/ ^too little acqasinted with 
)cpathetie huaguage to 8tteai|it a deseriplMMi of 
the pec^ile's distresses, thmigh I hsTo a gene* 
reus soi^y sensible of wroagSf aad swelling for 
redress. Bat what can I do ? I see their 
sitnaticML, know their danger, and participate in 
their sufferings without having it in my power 
to give them relief. In short, the melancholy 
situation of ^e pec^e, the little jNKMq^ect of as- 
sistance, the gross and 'scandalous abuse east 
iqponr ^e offieers, cause me to lament ^e hour 
tibiatL gave me a commission ; and would indoce 
jne, at any other time than this of imminent 
danger, to reaign, without hesitating One mo- 
oient, ' a command from which I never eiqi^ect 
to reap ^ther honour or benefit. The suppli- 
cating tears of the women and moving petitions 
oi the men melt me into such deadly sorrow that 
I solemnly declare, if I know my own mind, I 
coald o^r myself a i^nlling sacrifice to the 
-(- butchering enemy* provided it would contribute 
to the people's ease." 

To make his situation still more unpleasant, 
the old contcorersy abou$ rank was r^aewed. 
Bone of his officers who had served in the re- 
gular army, and had held ^commissions under 
the king, refused sulmiission to his authority, 
and set an example of ^insubordination, which 
jHnDduced the most mischievous eonsequences.^ 
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One o( these, by the name of Dagwordiy, WftB 
particularly obstinate. Washington applied for 
the positive order of the governor to biing him 
to obedience ; but the matter was too delicate 
for his interference, and he gave him no satis* 
faction. He then determined to make appli<ia- 
txon to the commander-in-chief. General Shirly, 
who was at Boston ; and his designs being 
favoured by the governor, he set out on his 
journey February 4, 1756, p^forming the wh^e 
distance, about five hundred miles, on hone- 
back. By this ' promptness and energy he 
secured his object. Dagworthy was redoced 
to submission. 

While on this journey, the youthful colonel 
met with a lady who is said to have greatly 
attracted his attention. He met her at the house 
of Mr. Beverly Robinson, in New- York, where 
he was entertained with great hospitality, both 
on his way out uid on his return. It was Miss 
Mary Phillips, a sister of Mrs. Robinson, and a 
young lady of rare personal attractions. Wash- 
ington lingered at Mr. Robinson's till he was 
called away by duty ; but, it would seem, en- 
tered into no engagement; and it is probaUe 
that his subsequent cares prevented hun from 
renewing his acquaintance. He never saw her 
again until she was married to one of his com* 
panions in arms. Captain Morris, one of General 
Braddock's aids. 

This and the following campaign were en- 
tirely defensive, and spent in skirmishing* with 
the Indians, repairing the old forts, and bnUding 
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new ones. W^sbington urged die nisifig of a 
soffici^it force fo attack F<Mrt Dnquesile) as the 
only way of putting aa end. to the jHredatory 
warfare, of the Indiails; but the government 
could not be brought to second his views. The 
campaign of 1753 opened with better prospects ; 
and &omthis lime to the termination of the w«r 
he had the gratification to receive the hearty 
oo-^p^ratt(A of ^e'^rovincial government. The 
aecessMm of Mr. Pitt to the Biitish mimstiy 
had infused a new energy into die national 
^councils ; and, to the great joy of Washington, 
an expeditiim was at last planned against Fort 
Dliquesne. 

This expedition was ]4aced under the charge 
of General Forbes ; and, during the early part 
of die seaaott, Washington was diligendy en- 
gaged in forwarding the preparations. At length, 
al^er various delays, the army ^as assembled 
at Fort CuB^rland ; but the health of General 
Forbes was «uch as to prevent him from joining 
it for some time. During this period, Wash- 
ington was surprised to learn that he was hesi- 
tating as to die route he should pursue in crossing 
the mountains. Braddock's Road, as it was 
called, had been cut through the wilderness at 
iaunense cost and labour, and was the only one 
that could be used in die transportation of 
cannon and military stores. Under such cir- 
cumstances, to diink of cutting a new road 
seemed to Washington, who was well acquainted 
with the route, as &e height of folly, and he used 
all his efforts with the general to prevail on him 
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«ot only. to take die old load, bat lo marck 
imiiMdialely, before the enemy could receivs 
accessioiis to tbeir strength. 

But all hia repreaeatatioiia were in yain. The 
more he reaaoiied the more was the general twt 
in hia purpose of cutting » new road, and the 
woriL was commenced. At the end of six 
weeks, when the whole anny might have been 
before the fort, had they taken Washington's 
advice, they had'adTsnced only forty-five miles 
in cutting the road, and the main body of the 
anny had not moved. 

This conduct on the part of Ckneral Poribes 
is altogether inexplicable, and was n riddle 
which Washington was never able to unravel. 
" Behold," says he, in a letter to the speaker 
of the house, " how the golden opportunity has 
been lost, perlu^ps never more to be regained ! 
How is it to be accounted for ? Can General 
Forbes have orders for this ? Impossible ! Will, 
then, our injured country pass by such dbusen t 
I hope not." 

Still the project was persisted in, and llie 
army toiled with incredible hardships, until the 
numth of November with its frosts and snows 
reminded the general that it was necessary to 
provide for winter quarters. They were still 
more than fifVy miles from Fort Duquesne, and 
their way lay through a pathless and rugged 
wilderness : to advance further seemed impos- 
sible, and nothing was therefore left but an on* 
campment among the mountains, or a retreat to 
the frontier settlements. 
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Thus hxMike^manp9$knm of W^tUHslon 
had been reatizad, kft aa aceident ^crreiJBted 
the diagraodid ^altereativea which had been 
presented. Three piidoners were captured, 
wiK> gaye rach an acooont of the weak etate 
of the fort ihat a coimcil of wac, whteh YaA 
just dedded on a retreat, waa induced to re- 
verae tta. deciston, and fo reaoiTe on pma^lU^ ' 
ing th^ enterprise* The danger now beiilg 
cooaideted kaa, the jmarch waa pmaued with^ 
out tents or baggage, and with oafy a ^gh^ 
train of axtillery. They advanced mote rabid- 
ly, and on the 25ih of NoFemb^, IT^S, rea^^h* 
ed the aahea of FcHi Doqueane, which t»d been 
abandarod Ihe day befoe, and burned to the 
ground. . 

Such waa the termination of an expedition 
which had employed more than six thonaand 
me;n for five months. It was carried forward 
merely to see the end of the French power in 
the west, but not to be instrumental in its de- 
struction. Hencefordi &e tide of war settled 
tawnrd the north, and in the fofiowinff year the 
great blow y^ss struck by General Wwfe, on the 
plains of Abraham, near Quebec. A small de- 
tachment was left to rebuild and secure the 
fort, whidi waa now, in compliment to the Bri- 
tish minister, named Fort Pitt, The remainder 
<^ the am^ feti back to Virginia, and Washing*- 
tfloi, deeming the war to be over, so far as that 
province was concerned^ resigned his cominis- 
sion on the last week of December, 1758. 

« The events of this war had a more import- 
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ant infliMnce on the life and cliaraoter of Wash- 
ington than might at first be su|^poee4. They 
proved to him and to ihe world his mental r&* 
sources, courage, fortitude, and power over the 
will and actions of others. They were in fact 
a school of practical knowledge ^md djaciptine, 
qualifying him for ^e great work in which he 
was to be engaged at a future day. The dmiee 
of his station at the head of the Yii^inia troops, 
and the difficulties he had to contend wi& div- 
ing an active warfare of &ve years, bore a strong 
resemblance to those that devolved on him as 
commander4n-chief of the American aFmies in 
the Revolution. They differed in magnitude^ 
and in the ends to be attuned ; buf it wiU be 
seen that they were analogous in many striking 
particulars, and that the former were an essen- 
tial preparation for the latter/^ 



CHAPTER VI. 

Mount Vernon — ^BCwriage — ^Habits of life — ^Aaeodote^ 
Hospitality — Conduct as a legislator — Takes an eariy and. 
decided stand against the course pursued by the British 
goremment toWfud the cokmies — Attends the first eomnress 
as a meflober from Viiginia— Patrick Henry's opinion ofhinu 

Among the great men who have astonished 
the world by their splendid "^achievements or 
high^ intellectual endowments, how few there 
are whose privaie lives correspond in purity 
and usefulness ¥rith their public renown ! A 
Cesar, a Bonaparte, or a Byron may command 
♦Spaiks. 
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omr adimraiiofi wUle encireled with the halo 
of glory which their gemoB has tlurown aroood 
them ; but divest them ef this, and they sink 
beneath the level of*brdinary men. Not so 
with Washington. If he was great in the cabi-^ 
net, great in the fi^d, and great amidst disasters 
and misfortmies, he w«s, also, u pattern of ex- 
cellenco and nt6jte> in his daily walks, and as 
well fitted for the social and domestic relaticHis 
of life as fer the high stations which he filled 
with such'^acknowledged abiMty. It is therefore 
a {^eajsnre to -follow him from the difficulties 
and dangers of the camp to his quiet retreat on 
the banks of the Potomac. 

The estate of Mount Yemon^ which had fallen 
into his possession and become his residence, 
is, according to Mr. Paulding, one of the most 
beao^ul situations in the world. '<A wood- 
crowned bluff of considerable height projects * 
into the Potomac, one of the most^ capacious 
and noble of rivers, affording an extensive view 
both above and below. A fine lawn slopes 
grac^uUy from the piazza in front of the house 
to the brow of the hill, where, high above the 
wave, you stand and view a wide prospect of 
great variety and, interest." On leaving the 
army Washington' retired to this delightful re- 
treat, which he greatly beautified, by enlarging 
the house, improving the grounds, and> most of 
all, by leading to its shs^es and bowers a lovely 
suid companionable bride. 

She was the daughter of Mr. John Dandridge, 
and had been married, at an early age, to John 
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Parke CustiB, who, dying, left ber a large estate 
in money and lands. It is said that the first 
meeting took place at the house of Mr. Cham- 
berlayne, and was entirely accidental.tr Wash- 
ington was on his way to WiUiamsburgh, on 
business of importance, but was oTertaken on 
the road by Mr. Chamberlayne, and on reaching 
his house was pressed to dine, which he consenft- 
ed to do, only on the condition that he shoold be 
permitted to take his leave as soon as the cere- 
monies of the table were over. But having met 
Mrs. Custis, who is represented as having pos- 
sessed great personal' attractions, he was in no 
haste to depart. " The social feast was closed," 
says Mrs. Sigoumey, " at the time the host bad 
predicted. The servant, also, was particular. 
He knew the habits of his master. At the ap- 
pointed moment he stood with the horses capa- k 
risoned at the gate. Long did the ]xoud steed 
champ his bit, and curve his arching neck, and 
paw the broken turf. At length orders eaitie 
that the horses should be put up for the night ; 
and the sun rode high in the heavens, the next 
day^ ere Washington mounted for his journey.** 
Mr. Paulding, writing on this subject, says : 
** I have now before me a copy of an original ' 
picture of this lady, taken about the time when 
she captivated the affections of Washington. 
It represents a figure rather below the middle 
size, with hazel eyes, and hair of the same 
colour, finely rounded arms, a beautiful chest' 
and taper waist, dressed in a blue silk robe of 
the fashion of the times, and altogether furnish- 
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m% a rery sufficient apology to a yonng gentle- 
man of seren and twen^ for delaying his 
journey, and^perhaps, forgetting his errand, for 
a ttme." 

The marriage was ^^elebrated on the skcth 
day <tf January, 1759, and prored to be a happy 
event in the Itfe of WasMngton. ' The bride 
was but a few months 3founger than her hus- 
band, and had, at tiie time, two children, a son 
and daughter. At Mount Yemon she entered 
into ail his plans, shared his confidence, and 
made his household happy. At a later period, 
when his piddic duties called him to the field, 
she dischsLTged the numerous trusts that were 
delved upon her with great 'alnlity and fiiith- 
fulness, and during the winter usually repaired 
to the head quarters of the army, where she 
was joined by the ladies of other officers, who, 
together, formed a society which greatly re- 
lieved the care-burdened mind of the conraiand- 
er-in-chief. 

Washington now entered upon a new train 
of duties and enjoyments. By his marriage a 
large^accession was made to his fortune, which 
was in a state to demand his attention. He 
took upon himself *the ^guardianship of Mrs. 
Washington's two children, and the care of 
their property, trmts which he execmed with 
all the fidelity and atten^on of a natural father. 
He had also been elected a member of the 
house of burgesses of Virginia, and in the capa- 
city of a^legislator was as faithful and indus- 
trious as he had been at the head of the Vir- 
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ginia troops. The statioa vm one with which 
he was much gratified, and to wluch he ww ' 
successively elected, bom the time that he 
closed his last campaign untU he was called to 
the head of the American anny, 

'* At his retreat at Mount Y emon he pot in 
practice that system of "^regularity and tempe- 
rance, in every species of indulgenoe and ktboinr, 
which he persevered in, as far as was consis- 
tent with his circumstances and situaticm, dar- 
ing the remainder oi his life. His moments 
were numbered and divided, and devoted to his 
various objects and pmrsnits. -His hours of 
rising and going to bed were the same throne- 
out every season of the year. He always rose 
before the sun, and remained in his library ontil 
called to breakfast ; and his time for retiring to 
rest was nine o'clock, whether he had compa- 
ny or not. He breakfasted at seven o'clock in 
summer, and eight in winter ; dined at two, and 
drank his tea, of which he was very, fond, early 
in the evening, never taking supper. His break- 
fast always consisted of four small com cakes, 
split, buttered, and divided into quarters, with 
two small sized cups of tea. At dinner he ate 
with a good appetite, but was not choice of his 
food. He was very kind, affectionate, and at- 
tentive to his family, scrapukmsly observani of 
every thing relating to the comfort, as well as 
the deportment and manners of the younger 
members. 

** His habits of military command produced 
a similar system with regard to hiseervaata, tA 
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wiloin he exacted pioBipl tMeataxm and obedi- 
mice; Tbeee cooditums conqf^ed with, aad 
ikefy were sure of' never being subjected to ea- 

vprice or psssiOD. Ne^ct or in conduct was 
prottptly netieed, for the eye of the mast^ was 
everywhere, and nothing connected with the 

yecoBiomy of his estate escaped him. He knew 
the value of independence, and the mode, by 
which it is obtained and preserved. With him 
idleness was an object of contempt, and prodi- 
gality of alveision. He never mnxdered aa hour 
in wiliid indolence, or wasted a dcdlar in worth- 
less enjoyment. He was aa free from extiava- 
gaace as from meanness or parsimony ,-ir and 
never, in the whole course o( his life, did he turn 
his back on a friend, or trifle with a creditor. 4 
''His occupation was^ husbandry, the noblest 
<tf all employments ; his principal amusement 
was hunting the deer, which at that time 
abounded in the forests of the Potomac. H^po 
his skill in, horsemanship rendered him conspi- 
€mx» above all his competitDrs.r He also read 
much. His custom was to retire to a private 
EDom, where no one was permitted to interrupt 
him. Much'^cuhosity prevailed among the 
servants to know what he was about, aad Jerenfy 
ijuA oM servant of the family) relates that, in 
order to gratify it, he one UMmung entered the 
room under pretence of bringing a pair of boots. 
Washington^ who was reading, raised his eyes 
from the lx>ok, and getting quietly up, — * I tell 
you,' said Jeremy, * I go out of io room faster 
dan I efHn» in.'"* 

* Psuldini^. 
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ingtoQ emerged from tlie bushes at the distancs 
of a few yards. The man raised his gmi, cocked 
it, pointed it at him, and tookMelibenUe aim; 
bat without a moraent's^hesitation he rode into 
the water, seized the prow of the canoe, drew 
U to land, disarmed his antagonist, and inflicted 
on him a^chastisement which he never again 
chose to run the hazard of encountering.x 

During the periods of his attendance at the 
house of biurg'^es, he met on terms of intimacy 
the eminent men of Virginia and most of the 
other colonies, who, at that time, lived in a 
style of magnificence which has long since 
passed away; and returned their ^civilities at 
Mount Vernon on a scale of hospitality com- 
mensurate alike with his generous soul and 
ample xhea^is. This interchange of kind offices 
strengthened his influence ; gave weight to his 
opinions and character ; and assisted in opening 
the way for jbis subsequent elevation. 

In the house of burgesses he took an early, 
open, and decided stand in asserting and de*- 
fending the rights of the colonies against the 
usurpations of the British government. He 
was in the house when Patrick Henry intro- 
duced his celebrated resolutions against the 
scheme of taxing America, and was a member 
of the convention when that distinguished orator, 
with almost superhuman energy, proclaimed the 
JJ alternative of slavery or war." 

" There is," said he, " no longer any room for 
hope. If we wish to be free ; if we mean to 
preserve inviolate those inestimable privileges 
5 
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fttr Wliicb we liare been so long ccmtending' ; if 
we mean not basely to abandon tbe noble stnig- 
ifle in wbicb we bare been so hmg engaged, aad 
Wbicb we have pledged ourselves never to 
abandon tmtil tbe glorious object of our contest 
sball be Obtained, we must figbt! I repeat it, 
sirs, we must fight ! ! An appeal to arms and to 
the God of hosts, is all that is left us ! Gentle' 
men' may cry. Peace, peace ; but there is no 
peace. What is it that they wish ? What would 
they have ? Is life so dear, or peace so sweet, 
as to be purchased at the price of chains and 
slavery? Forbid it, Almighty God ! I know not 
what course others may take ; but as for me,** 
i^ried he, with both arms extended aloft, bis 
brows knit, every feature marked with the reso- 
lute purpose of his soul, and his voice swelled 
to its boldest note, " give me liberty, ot give 
me death !" 

To these strong positions both the heart and 
the voice of Washington re^x)nded ; though the 
habitual prudence whiebVharacterized his mind 
led him to take every measure to prevent the 
fearful alternative. But he was not the man 
to give his voice for submission when it implied 
dishondnr or servitude. In a letter to Mr. Fair- 
fkx, he says, " If I were in any doubt as to the 
right which the 'parliament of Great Britain had 
to tax us without our consent, I should most 
heartily coincide \ykh you in opinion that to 
petition, and petition only, is the proper method 
to apply for relief; but I have no sudi doubt. 
i think the parliament have no more right to 
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^t their hands into my pocket without my con- 
sent than I hav6 to put my hands into yours ; 
isand this being urged ilpon them in a firm but 
decent manner without effect, what reason is 
tliere left to expect any thing from their justice? 
I could wish, I own, that the dispute haul beeii' 
left to posterity to determine ; but the crisis is' 
airriired when we must aksert our rights, or sub- 
mit to every imposition that can be neaped upon' 
us, till custom and use shall make lis tame and 
abject slaves." 

This claim of the mother country to tax the 
X colonies through thel agency of a parliament ih 
which thejr were not represented, was nevet 
conceded by the greaf^patriots on this side of 
the water, and led to a conflict between Great 
Britain and her colonies, which, for several 
years, was fermenting and maturing, until per- 
severance on the one hand produced resistance 
oil the other ; and the colonies were involved 
in that long and })erilous war Which ended in 
our national independence. , 

At length, in order to secure at more united 
action, the colonies determined oh a general 
confess, which convened at Philadelphia on 
the 5th of September, 1T74. Washington was 
among the members from Virginia, and cordially 
co-operated in all the proceedings. . This con- 
gress, still bent on terms of pacification, ad- 
dressed a petition to the king, another to the 
people of Great Britain, and a memorial to the 
inhabitants of the colonies. As an evidence of 
tha standing of Washington at this time, in one 
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of the most illustrious assemblages that ever 
met in deliberation, we may quote from Mr. 
Wirt the opinion of Patrick Henry, who being 
asked which was the greatest man in congress, 
replied : '* If you speak of eloquence, Mr. Rut- 
ledge, of South Carolina, is by far the greatest 
orator ; but if you speak of soUd informatioa 
and sound judgment. Colonel Washington is, 
unquestionably, the greatest man on that floor." 
This opinion was yerified by eyery act of his 
subsequent life. His knowledge was full and 
accurate on eyery subject whidb he attempted 
to scan ; and his superior judgment, at this day, 
will not be doubted for a moment. 



CHAPTER Vn. 

Attempt to introduce a cargo of tea into Boston — ^Tea 
thrown overboard — Effect of the measare in England — At- 
tempt of the British to destroy the militaiy stores at Con> 
cord— Battle £^ Lexington— Battle of Banker Hill — Got. 
Gage declares Massachusetts in a state of rebellion. 

It is not the design of this work to giye a 
regular history of the steps which led to the 
war of the reyolution ; but it is necessary to 
make the young reader acquainted with the first : 
incidents of that eventful struggle, in which 
Washington was so conspicuous an actor, and 
which was the great theatre of his glory. 

^' The imme^ate occasion which produced 
the first act of resistance on the part of the 
Americans," says Mr. Paulding, in his excel- 
lent 'Life of Washington,' "was an attenmt 

9 
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to introduce a cargo of tea ifito Boston, on 
which a dirty of &iee pence a pound was 
laid by act of parliament. Trifling as it was, 
it involved the whole principle of the right 
of taxation without representation, and the 
patriotic inhabitants of Boston, who had be- 
fore a signalized themselves, on various occa- 
sions, by their stem resistance to every en- 

^ croachment on their rights, proceeded to settle 
the question in a summary manner. A party, 
disguised as Indians, entered the vessel, and 
threw the whole cargo overboard. Such was 
the admirable isecrecy with which this was me- 
ditated, proposed, and performed, that, though 
every effort was made by the royal governor, 
and his insbruments, to discover the actors, not 
one betrayed himself, or was betrayed by the 

^others. To this day the naities of a large por- 
tion of these daring patriots remain either ques- 
tionable or unknown. 

" When this proceeding became known in 
England, it called down the vengeance of the 
ministry and its^'subservient parliament on the 
devoted city. An act was passed shutting up 
the port of Boston, and, of course, destroying 
its trade entirely. - Reinforcements were sent 
to Governor Gage, and every thing indicated a 
settled determination on the part of the British 
ministry to enforce the system of taxation. 
These acts roused the indignation, while they 
awakened the fears of the Americans. The 
rest of the colonies considered that Boston was 
su&riBg in the common cause, and promptly 
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WBoWed.tp make comiDoiv cause with her. The | 
peqple of New-EnglaBd, especially, took the | 
deepest interest in £e fate of their capital, and 
a generous excitement pervaded the whole 
country. j 

*']^n this state of afl^urs, a spark fell among the I 
combustibles, and lighted the flames of a sevett 
years' war. Congress had ordered a deposite 
of stores and ammunition at Qoncord, a village 
about thirteen miles (rom Boston. Governor 
Gage despatched a force of eight hundred gre- 
liadiers and light infantry for the purpose of de- 
stroying them. Information having been seat 
S^ Doctor Warren, one of the early martyrs in 
e cause of freedom, the inhabitants of Con- 
cord and its vicinity prepared for the reception 
of the enemy. 

" Aniving at Lexington, the British met a par- 
ty of about twenty militia, and thirty or forty 
unarmed spectators. Major Pitcaim, who com- 
manded the former, rode up to them, and cried 
out, in a furious tone, * Disperse, you rebels; 
lay down your arms, and disperse.' This in- 
sulting command not being promptly obeyed, he 
discharged his pistol, and ordered his men to 
fire. He was immediately obeyed, and the in- 
habitants fled, while the British continued their 
flre. This at length provoked resistance ; the 
inhabitants returned the fire, and several were 
.'killed on both sides. 

'^ The British continued to advance on Con- 
cord. The news of the ajflfair at Lexington had 
spread )ike fiire on a prairie through the nei^« 
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bcmrboiod, and roused a s^t ef resistance. 
Armed men seemedtto sprinc out of ilie eartli; 
the farmers leiit tlieir plougns sticking In the 
furrows, and the horses in their gears* and. 
seizuig their muskets, ruslied to the defence of 
their country. •- Intimidated, however, hy the 
wmher ef the enemy, they took a position be- 
liind a bridge, and waked for reinrofceQientSy, 
while the British p^eeded .to destroy the 
stores and ammunition/ ' [ 

^* Having 4one this, ^ey marched upon the 
bridge to disperse the m^itia. They again 
gave tie ftiist fire, which was returned with 
«pjcb effect that they were compelled to re- 
treat. They were pursued ty the Ameri- 
cans, who, now roui^ed to vengeance, no 
longer stood op the defensive. As th^ ried 
toward Boston, it was like running the gantlet. 
The woods, die windows, the stone fences, 
were alive . vitli'^ irritated fireeraen, and every 
shot made its ma^k upon the enemy. The ba& 
rolled, and gathered as it r<jlled4 and before the 
enemy 'returned to jlioston, two hundred and 
seventy-ihr^e in killed, wounded, sad prison- 
ers, had paid the | forfeit of shedding the first 
idood' in me causp of oppression! 

"The inhabitg^nts of Leiington, Concord, and 
the ndghhopiag cQiii^^ry, proved themselves on 
tins occasion worthy , descendant o^ the pious 
and gallant pilgrims, who Wd sacrificed all far 
liberty in the dd world, and braved in the 
Ciame cause the dangers, hardships, and priva* 
tions of the ne^y. 0{ the company of voluii- 
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teer militia belonging to Lexington, seren were 
killed^ and ten wounded. It seems to have 
been a family of brothers, for among them were 
nine of iSie name of Smith, twehre of Farring-- 
ton, and thirteen, (one -for each state,) of 
Monroe. 

" The famoos battle of Ranker Hill followed 
St no great distance, and formed the second act 
of the great drama. It taught the enemy cau- 
tion, and inspired the Americans with confi- 
dence. Tlie place is not strong by nature, nor 
had the mihtia, who took possession, time to 
throw up any other defences, except a ditch of 
moderate depth and dimensions, and a paltry 
breastwoik. They had neither cannon nor 
bayonets, and depended on their skill as marks- 
men, and their courage as the champions of a 
good cause. * 

f " They had taken possession of the hill by 
night, and as soon as the light of the dawn en- 
abled Governor Gage to see that they w^ere 
there, a cannonade from his ships of war was 
directed to dislodge them : but tfiey stood their 
ground, and continued their work. Three thou- 
sand men, with a train of artillery, under Howe 
and Pigot, were then landed near Charlestown, 
which, in order, as it would seem^ to exasperate > 
the Americans to a more determined resistance, 
they set fire to, and laid in ashes. They then 
formed, and advanced toward the hill, while 
the American and British armies, and the inha- 
bitants oF Boston were watching the result with 
breathless expectation. Here was to be the first 
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trial whether the posterity t)f Englishlj^n had 
K degenerated in the new worid, and the event 
was to decide whether they were worthy the 
liber^ they were now ahont to assert. 
• " On the brow of the hill stood the Americans 
in their little entrenchment, watching with eyes 
ihsiZ never winked, and hearts that never quail- 
ed, the approach of that enemy whom they 
were brought up to believe invincible;^ Their 
supply of ammunition being exceedingly scarce, 
they were directed to reserve their fire till the 
last moment. The brave * old Putnam,' as he 
is called with^affectionate license by a grateful 
people, ordered them not to throw away a single 
shot, nor to touch a trigger, till they could see 
^ the whites of their eyes.' 

" The gallant British soldiers, for gallant they 
were, came steadily on, silent as the grave so 
many of them were soon to occupy, and were 
waited for by a foe equally silent. Not a word 
was spoken within the American line of de- 
fence ; every man was marking out, with uner- 
rioftg aim, the victim who, instead of imagining 
he was advancing to his fate, dreamed that he 
should meet no resistance. But from this dream 
he was awakened by the messenger of death. 
Soon as the whites of their eyes became visible, 
a thousand triggers snapped, and a thousand 
muskets at one single discharge, that made but 
cme report, arrested the career of the whole 
body, a considerable portion of it for ever. The 
British halted for a moment, keeping up an ir- 
: ««d«.r fire, aad receiving Others »ore deadly 
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and nnerriiig. They fell like armies snittea 
by the angel of deaUi ; but those who escaped 
stood their ground manfully, maintaining the 
ancient reno¥m of their country, even in a bad 
cause. But the deadly fire was continued so 
rapidly, and with such horrible effects, that the 
commands of the officers were no longer heard 
or obeyed. They broke in confusion, and pra-i 
cipitated themselves down the hill. Again ikkey 
were rallied ; again they were met by the saoae 
deadly and determined fire, and again they 
were broken, and retreated down the hilL 
Fresh troops were sent to their assistance hf 
those who were watching the confliet ; and 
once more — with a perseverance and intrepicii- * 
ty, the result equally perhaps of an arrogant 
presumption of their own superiority, and a 
contempt for their enemy — once more they ad-* 
vanced with all the courage of desperatt<Hiu 
But by this time the occupants of this imtnortai 
little breastwork had expended all their anuni*' 
nition, with the exception of a few rounds, and 
they retreated in as good order as could be ex- 
pected, from irregular troops, after firing their 
last cartridge, and dealing a last blow with the 
butt ends of their muskets. 

" The enemy, at length, gained the victory, but 
at a price which, perhaps, led him to calciilate 
the cost of a contest that had thus commenced. 
Instead of songs of triumph, there was weep* 
ing and gnashing of teeth, for breathless friends 
and comrades, or living sufferers, some without 
limbs, <^t^^p p!^'^^<^ throfigh the body, othfca 
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bloodless as shiyering gbosts. It was a sottow- 
fal day fxxc Englaad, for she bad lost many htsre 
soldiers, many gallant officers, and gained no 
lumoiur. The wages of so mudi slan^rter were 
but a ditch and breastwork on the siHnniit of a- 
little hill. For this, thirteen hundred and up- 
-vrard of the enemy paid the price of their lives. 
The loss of the Americans was serious, yet by 
no means to be compared to that of the British. 
Among the kiQed was Dr. Joseph Warren, a 
distinguished volunteer, whose death was deep- 
ly lamented; and who, if Providence had spared 
kim to the cause of his country, would, without 
doubt, have become one of the first among those 
tfaat survived him. But his death was glorious, 
and his name will ev^ be quoted as that of one 
of the earliest, as well as most illustrious of the 
martyrs to the liberties of his native land. 

<* These two affairs of Lexington and Bunker 
Hill '^sf^ertain exclusively to New-England. 
It was on New-England ground, and by the 
men of New-England, these battles were fought ; 
£or, as yet, the more distant colonies had not 
time to cbme to the aid of their brothers of the 
east. They constitute bright pages in the his- 
tory of those states, most especially of Massa- 
chusetts; foTtunate in being the first to be 
attacked, the first to resist, and the first to seal 
the charter of liberty with their blood. Truth 
demands this testimony ; and the honourjshould 
be neither envied nor withheld. 

."On the 12th of June, 1775, Governor Gage 
iBSued a proclamation, declaring the colony of 
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Massachttsetts in a state of rebellion ; threaten- 
ing the severest punishment to the insurgents;, 
and proflfering pardon, on submission, to all, with 
the honourable exception of Samuel Adams and 
John Hancock." 



CHAPTER VIII. 

Meeting of t^ feeoond oongress — WMhington elected 
commander-in-chief of the American armies — Repairs to 
Boston — Organizes the army — Difficulties — Evacuation of 
Boston by the British^Treatment of prisoners by the enemy 
— Wa^ington retnoostrates — ^Anecdotes illastrating bis 
character. 

The time was now at hand when Washing- 
ton was to be called from his quiet retreat on 
the banks of the Potomac, and intrusted w^ith 
the destinies of a nation. When the second 
congress assembled on the tenth of May, 1775, 
the aspect of affairs was such as to call for deci- 
sive action. The petition of the former congress 
had been treated with marked neglect ; the 
ministry had resolved on bringing the colonies 
to terms by force of arms ; and the great tra- 
gedies of Concord and Lexington had been 
enacted. In short, the war was already begun, 
and all New-England was flying to arms to 
revenge the indignities and murders comimtted 
by the British soldiers stationed at Boston. 

Under these circumstances congress did not 
long hesitate on the course to be pursued. A 
resolution was unanimously passed, that ^ these 
colonies be immediately put in a state of de- 
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fence f and camm^tees were appointed to 
recommend wbal posts- should be occupied in 
New- York; for^deyising ways and means to 
procure military stores ; for "making estimates 
of the necessary moneys to be raised ; and for 
preparing rules and regulatimis for the army. 
Washington was not only placed on all these 

y committees, but was chosen chainnan of each. 
TJiese^prehminaries being settled, the next 
object which occupied their attention was the 
appointment of a commander-in-chief of the 
American armies ; ^^atter of vast importance, 
and involving questions of great delicacy and 
difffculty. It was^ssential that he should be 
acceptable to all the colonies ; that he should 
command the respect of the officers already en- 
gaged in the service; that his appointment 
should not seem like superseding the claims of 
others. "^ 

The matter was weighed with the delibera- 
tion which its importance required. From the 
first congress the members had gone hmne 
impressed with the ability and - discretion of 
Colonel Washington, and his military accom- 
plishments were universally acknowledged. 
Virginia, too, was powerful in wealth, numbers, 

" > patriotimn, and intellect; and it was policy, 
therefore, to select the commander from that 
l»rovince. 

Mr. John Adams, of Massachusetts, was the 
first publicly to suggest the name of Washing- 
ton, who, upon hearing it mentioned, retired 
from his seat. The nomination was, however, 
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made by Tfaomas Johnson, of Muryland ; audi 
the vote, on being -counted, was found to be 
unanimous for his appointment. A resoliif Km 
was also passed, allowing him five hundfed cM- 
lars per month for pay and expenses. On the 
opening of congress the next day, the result was 
announced to him by the speaker, and he sigr. 
nified his acceptance in a brief address, in 
which, after expressing doi^ts of Ins coaipe<> 
tency, he added: '^Lest some unlucky event 
should hi^^n, unfavourable to my reputation, 
I beg it may be remembered by every gentleman 
in the room, that I this day declare, with the 
utmost sincerity, I do not think ni3rself equal to 
this command." On the subject of pay, he 
said ; " I beg leave to assure the congress, that 
as no ' pecuniary consideration could have 
tempted me to accept this arduous employment, 
at the expense of my domestic care and happi- 
ness, so I do not wish to make any profit from 
it. I will keep an exact account of my ex* 
penses. Those, I doubt iaot, they will discharae ; 
and that is all I desire." 

This was noble conduct, and entirely worthy 
of the character and fame of Washington. In 
his letters to his wife, he speaks in the same 
strain; but expresses his unbounded trust in 
Providence as his only sure reliance : "I hare 
used," he says, " every endeavour in my power 
to avoid this appointment, not only from my 
unwillingness to part from you and the family, 
but from a Consciousness of its being a trust tho-' 
mreat for my capacity. But as it has been a* 
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itind of destiny that has thrown me upon this 
Service, I shall hope that my imdertaklng it isi 
designed to answer some good pmpose ; and I 
shall rely, therefore, <ionfidently on the Provi^* 
dence which has heretofore preserved and been 
bonntiftQ to me." 

He received his appointment on the fifteenttf, 
of June, and, four days after; his commission. 
From that jtime he visited Mount Vernon but 
once until the close of the war, eight years after- 
ward. On the twenty-third he wrote to his 
wife, and in his letter says : " As I am within 
a few minutes of leaving this city, I could not 
think of departing from it without dropping you 
a liBte,*' especially as I do not know whether it 
will be in my power to write again until I get 
to the camp at Boston. I go fully trusting iii 
that Providence which has been more bountiful 
to me than I deserve, and in full confidence of a 
happy meeting with you in the fall." 

With such a geiieral to lead on the armies 
c^ America, it is no wonder that they were 
Tictorious. God, in whom he trusted, and who 
had been thus bountiful to him through ail his 
past Hfe, did not forsake hitn in the hour of 
trial and difficulty; but was his shield and buck- 
ler, his «tiay and support. 

Washington departed for Boston immediately ; 
and, wherever he appeared, the people mani- 
fested great eagerness to show him all the 
respect to which hisi new dignity entitled him. 
The members of congress passed a unanimous 
reserve to assist him and adhere to him with 
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their lires and fonhines. The legislatures of 
New-York and Massachusetts sent out com- 
mittees to meet and congratulate him on his 
appointment \ and companies of the military 
yolunteered their services to escort him on Ids 
way. He reached Cambridge on the second 
of July^ and, on the following day, took the 
command of the army. 

The battle of Bunker Hill had been foo^^rht 
a few days before his arrival; and the army, 
consisting of about fourteen thousand men, had 
taken post on the heights around Boston. He 
visited the different sections, and reconnoitred/ 
the position of the enemy with his usual care ; 
and the result of his observations convinced 
him that little could be done without more 
efficient means. His troops, though superior 
in number to those of the enemy, were but 
poorly prepared for a campaign. They were 
without a regular supply of provisions — ^many 
of them without guns — ^the quantity of powder 
was not sufficient to furnish them with ten 
cartridges apiece — ^there was a deficiency of 
engineers — ^they were without tents ; and, what 
was still worse, there was an almost total want 
of discipline. The soldiers, ardent in the cause 
which they had espoused, had come together 
hastily for the defence of the country, but they 
could not brook the nice regulations required 
in military operations, were insubordinate, and 
many of them already tired of the service. " 

His first act was to organize an army, in 
which he foimd sufficient £fficulty ; but, by his 
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unremitting attention, he was enabled to succeed. 
He tlien laid before congress a statement of bis 
condition, and urged i:q;>on that body the neces- 
sity of an additional jorce and better supplies. 
But wbile he was thus engaged, his* troops, 
instead of increasing, were constantly dinunish- 
ing. Their enlistments had been for short 
periods ; and these expiring, they refused to 
continue in the service. In this way his army 
came near being disbanded ; and had the enemy 
known his weakness, they could at once have 
put an end to the war, 

Bnt although Washington was not enabled 
to strike a decided blow at the enemy in Boston, 
he planned an expedition into Canada wi h his 
usual acuteness and judgment, which would 
have been completely successful, but for the 
want of a few troops an^ military stores. 

As the winter advanced, and the condition 
of his army improved, he became exceedingly 
anxious to make an attack on the British lines ; 
and as soon as the ice was sufficiently strong 
to enable the troops to cross, proposed the sub- 
ject to a coimcil of his officers ; but, to his great 
chagrin, they decided against it. Jt was re- 
solved, however, to commence active operations, 
with the view of driving the enemy from the 
city ; and, for this purpo3e, Washington took, 
possession of v Dorchester Heights, with the 
hope that the step might engage the enemy in 
that quarter, and, perhaps, bring on a general 
hatae. 

The resuh proved, however, that Geneiral 
6 
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Howe was no way disposed to risk an engage- 
mant; but, as the Heights commanded the 
water, where lay the British fleet, the admiral 
represented to General Howe that the Amen^ 
cans must be dislodged, or the king's slnps couh^ 
not remain in the harbour. In consequence 
of this information, the general despatclied 
three thousand men to drive Washington from 
his position ; but they were dispersed by af* 
nous storm, which arose while the troops wen 
embarking. The next day. General Howe deter- 
mined to suspend operations and evacuate m 
town. ! 

The evacuation took place on the seventeeBtfl 
of March, and was hailed with great rejoicings, 
both in the city itself and throughout the coud- 
try. The legislature of Massachusetts presented 
an address to General Washington on the occa- 
sion, and congress passed, a vote of thanU 
unanimously, and ordered a gold medal, com- 
memorating the event, to be struck, and cod- 
veyed to him as an honourable token of public 
gratitude. 

During this campaign, the commandeM 
chief had many things to try his firmness ' 
patience, which cannot be ^enumerated in 
compass of this small volume. Among th< 
may be reckoned the treatment bestowed m^. 
.such of the Americans as fell into the hands* 
the enemy. The British nation set out viij 
the idea that the Americans were contemptibly 
both in numbers and strength ; and that i^ 
rising against their oppressors they were 
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of rebellion, and deserved the most harsh and 
cruel treatment. 

Under this view of the case, the few captives 
tibat had fallen into their hands were thrown 
indiscriminately into prisons by order of Gen. 
Gage, where they suiFered every indignity and 
hardship without regard to rank or condition. 
General Washington felt it his duty to remon- 
strate against this course ; which h% did in his 
usual plain, pointed, and dignified manner. The 
reply of the British general was unworthy of a 
brave man. It was haughty and larrogant, inti- 
mating that the Americans had no right to 
complain, and that they might consider them- 
selves fortunate in being spared from the halter. 

This reply was the more aggravating on 
account of the relation which had formerly 
subsisted between the two commanders. Twenty 
"years before they had fought side by side on 
the bloody battle-field of the Monongahela, and 
^n intimacy subsisted between them which, 
for many years, was cherished by a friendly 
con?espondence by letter ; and although subse- 
quent events had placed them at the head of 
contending armies, yet Washington justly con- 
cluded that this was no reason for a violation 
of the rights of courtesy or the claims of hu- 
Snanity. 

' Washington may have been irritated at this 
haughty reply, or he may have shaped his 
course from motives of policy ; certain it is, that 
he resolved on retaliation. > He ordered the 
firitish prisoners in his possession into the 
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country, with directions that they should receive 
in every respect, the same treatment as ^w^a 
known to be practised on the Americans b; 
General Gage. A second thought, howevei 
determined him to act otherwise. He couli 
not reconcile himself to an act which i/vouI< 
inflict punishment on innocent men for the pridi 
and obstinacy of an officer, and the order iva 
countermanded. Colonel Reed, in recalliii| 
this order, after having directed that the prisonen 
should be at liberty to go abroad on parole, says : 
" The general farther requests, that every othei 
indulgence and civility, consistent with theii 
security, may be shown to them, as long as the^ 
demean themselves with decency and good 
manners.'' 

This conduct is but a single instance of thai 
justice and magnanimity which characterized 
his whole life. Another happened about thfl 
same time. Two armed vessels had been de^ 
spatched to the St. Lawrence with the hope of 
capturing some supplies which were expected 
to arrive for the army, but failing in the objec^ 
the captain landed on the island of S^ Joh 
(now called Prince Edward's,) pillaged the i 
habitants, and brought some of them aw^ 

Erisoners. Washington, far from commendi] 
is conduct, reprimanded him severely ; set t] 
prisoners at liberty; treated them with gro 
kindness ; restored them tbeir property ; al 
furnished them a conveyance back to the 
homes. 

In speaking on this subject, we cannot 



1 
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bear giving an example of his unostentatious 
diarity, and the kindness and benevolence of 
Ills heart. In the midst of the stirring scenes 
in which he was constantly engaged, he never 
forgot his family, his estate, or his neighbours* 
He wrote to his, agent frequently, and gave him, 
from time to time, such directions in the manage- 
ment of his affairs as the occasion seemed to 
require. In one of these letters, while Mrs. 
^Washington was with him at head-quarters, he 
says : " Let the hospitality of the house be kept 
up. Let no one go hungry away. If any of 
this kind of people should be in want of com, 
supply their necessities, provided it does 'not 
encourage them in idleness; and I have no 
objection to your giving my money in charity, 
to the amount of forty or fifty pounds a year, 
when you think it well bestowed. What I 
mean by having no objection is, that it is my 
desire that it should be done. You are to con- 
sider that neither myself nor wife is now in the 
way to do these good offices." Such deeds 
require no comment. They speak more for the 
character than a thousand pages of eulogy. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

1 
Washington favoora a Declaration of Independence — T\ie 
•object taken op by oongrem — Declaration adopted — Is tead 
to tke anny lying at New-York^Ezpected^aUack — Gefoeral 
Howe crosses to Long Island — Battle of Long Island— Re* 
treat of the American army — ^Washington nrges congress to 
niae a peraianeut anny — Ezeoition of Captain Hale. 

It had long been evident to the greater part 
of that illustrious band of patriots who had so 
manfully resisted the encroachments of British 
power, that the colonies, after their repeated 
vnrongs, could never peld a cordial allegiance to 
a government against which it had so many just 
causes of complaint. Many of them had, ^ere- 
fore, strongly advocated a formal dissolution of 
the connection, believing that, since the conte^ 
had resulted in war, it would be better to pre- 
sent to the people an object worthy of the 
arduous struggle, and at once declare the coun- 
try ^tm and independent. 

Among this class of patriot^ was Washington. 
His strong discernment had led him to see '^ the 
end from the beginning ;" and from the first he 
advocated the most decisive measures. •*« If 
every man was of my mind," said he, *< the 
ministers should know, in a few words, upon 
what issue the cause should be put. I \rould 
tell them that we had borne much ; that we had 
long and ardently sought for reconciliation upon 
honourable terms ; that it had been denied us ' 
that all our attempts after peace had proved 
abortive, and been grossly misrepresented ; that 
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we had done erery thing which could be ex- 
pected from the best of subjects ; thai the spirit 
of freedom rises too high in us to submit to 
slavery. This would 1 tell them, not under 
covert, BUT in words as clear as the sun in 

ITS MERIDLA.N BRIGHTNESS." 

This course, so strongly advocated by Wash- 
ingtoH, gained adherents in proportion as the 
designs of the ministiy were developed ; till, on 
the seventh of June, Richard Henry Lee, a 
member of congress from Virginia, brought for- 
ward a motion for making a Declaration of In* 
dependence. The question, thus introduced, was 
fully debated ; and Thomas Jefferson, of Vir- 
ginia, Jolin Adams, of Massachusetts, Benjamin 
Franklin, of Pennsylvania, Roger Sherman, of 
Connecticut, andR.R. Livingston, of New-York, 
were appointed a committee to draw up a paper 
to that effect. The committee having made 
their report, the subject was again taken up on 
the first day of July, and on the fourth the 
famous Declaration of Independence was 
duly adopted ; the language of which, we ven- 
ture to say, was sufficiently explicit to meet the 
yiews of the commander-in-chief. ^ 

Time has disclosed that this celebrated paper 
was drawn up by Thomas Je%rson ; but it is af 
fact which deserves to be recorded, that out of 
the B[ve who were considered worthy to executo 
80 important a trust, and whose illustrious names 
have shed imperishable glory upon their coun- 
try, two of them were bred mechanics. Roger 
Sherman had been a shoemaker, and Benjamii^ 
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I^ranklin a printer. Lee Ae jroath, flien, wha 
reads these pages, and who may be ro circTim- 
•tances of penwrfj or labouring at an hmnble 
trade, reflect on these nobFe examples; and- 
while he cndeavonra to imitate them, }et him 
remember that, 

** Honoor and sEtftme from ao condlitions rise. 
Act we!! yow part— there aH the honour he»J^ 

While these things were going forward at 
Philadelphia, and the^ilhistriotts patriots of 
America were signing and sealing the great 
charter of our Eberties, and pledging m its sup- 
port THEIR LIVES, THEIR FORTUNES, AND THEl^ 

SACRHD HONOURS, Washington, with his tViW 
recruits and uncKscipKned army, was fortify- 
ing himself, as wefl as he was able, m the 
vicinity of New-Yoi*, and preparing to defend 
that city against the attacks of his powerful 
enemy. 

He had leA Bostos as soon as he was satis- 
fied of the motions of General Howe, and had 
assembled his forces at that point which he 
considered most liable to be attacked. He was 
not deceived. The enemy were gathering 
strength at the, door of New- York, and in sight 
of the American ^ops, when he received from 
congress the DeSxradon of Independenoe ; and 
at six o'clock in the evening the regiments 
were paraded, and this admirable and spirit- 
stirring paper was read alo«d in their hearing. 
It was hailed as the^ harbinger of better days, 
and greeted with hearty demonstrations of iov 
and applause^ •* ^ 
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But the contest was not likely to be decided 
by brave words or shouts of applause. It re- 
quired* toil, and suffering, and blood. The 
dangers were*^thickening on every hand. A 
powerful re-enforcement had just arrived from 
England, and joined General Howe, who had 
taken up his quarters on Staten Island, and an 
attack was every day expected. These ex- 
pectations were soon to be realized. 

On the twenty-second of August, the whole 
army of General Howe, amounting to twenty- 
five or thirty thousand effective troops, began to 
move. From Staten Island, where they had 
been quartered, they crossed over to Loiig Isl- 
and, and in that direction made their approach- 
es toward the city. Washington, whose saga- 
cious eye had closely watched every movement 
of his* antagonist, had anticipated this course, 
and at an early day posted a body of troops at 
Brooklyn, directly opposite New-Yoik, where 
they lay well secured on the high grounds be- 
tween Gowanus Cove and Wallabout Bay. The 
hills beyond were, at that time, thickly covered 
with wood, and crossed by only three roads, 
which Washington had given strict directions 
to have well guarded. 

Early on the morning of the twenty-seventh, 
the British army, which lay in the "vicinity of 
Platbush, began to approach nearer the Ameri- 
can lines. A detachment under General Ster- 
ling, and another under General Sullivan, were 
immediately ordered out to meet them, which 
were soon re-enforced by other troops, and the 
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action commencad. It hftmened, howeTer, tint 
by some strangle OTersig^ the commaQding 
officer had Defected to guard the Janaaica road 
ia its passage throogh the hills, aikd one of the 
British officers (General Clinton) led a divi- 
sion of his troops through this pass by & circui- 
tous route, and gained the rear of General Sulli- 
ran, when the action became general. The 
troops under General Sterling behaved with great 
braTenr, and disputed erery inch of ground with 
wonderful spirit; but findmg an enemy on both 
sides, they fell back to their intrenchments near 
Gowanus CoTe. Those under General Sullivan 
were less fortunate. Attacked by De Heister 
on one aide, and Clinton on the other, they 
maintained an unequal combat for three hours, 
when the greater part were obliged to surren- 
der. As, howcTer, the grounds were broken 
and covered with wood, the action here was 
more like a succession of^dunnishes than a 
general battle, and many of the Americans 
forced their way through the enemy, and reach- 
ed the American lines. , 

The issue was disastrous to the Americans. 
Their loss was between eleven and twelve 
hundred, more than a thousand of whom were 
taken prisoners, and am<mg the rest Grenerals 
Sterling and Sullivan. The whole number of 
' continental troops engaged was about five thou- 
sand, who were of^posed by at least three times 
that number of the enemy. Washington crossed 
over to Brooklyn during the action, only to be- 
hold, with the keenest anguish, Uie slaughter 
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of bis troops. It had been no part of bis inten- 
tion to risk a general engagement under such 
very nnfavourable circumstances, and the design 
of sending tbe'^detacbments forward to meet the 
enemy was merely to cbeck tbeir progress, 
and barass tbem as mucb as posible in tbeir 
approach to tbe American lines. Tbe wbole 
miscbief was occasioned by tbe neglect to guard 
the Jamaica road, a neglect wbicb was caused 
by tbe unfortunate illness of General Greene, in 
consequence of wbicb, tbe command devolved 
on General Putnam, wbo was not acquainted 
^tb tbe ground. 

After tbe battle, General Howe encamped bis 
army in front of tbe American lines, intending, 
. witb the aid of bis fleet, to carry tbem by regu- 
lar approaches. But the God of battles was 
on our side. On the following day a heavy 
rain kept tbe main body of the enemy in their 
tents, and a strong wind 4>revented the ships 
' from ascending tbe harbour. Light parties omy 
came out, and there were a few skirmishes 
near tbe lines, but no movement of importance : 
and on that night Washington, by one of those 
masterly ^achievements for wbicb he was so 
mucb distinguished, succeeded. in effecting a 
retreat, which is regarded as one of the most 
remarkable military events in history. 

Tbe situation of the American troops was 
critical in the extreme. On one side was a 
X triunq)bant army, and on tbe other a well-ap- 
pointed fleet, which only waited a favourable 
wind effectually to cut off tbe possibUity of 
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escape. No time was to be lost. The night 
set in with a strong wind which was likely to 
defeat their purpose. "They felt," says Mr. 
Paulding, " as if standing on the brink of fate, 
ready to fall at every moment. Their enemies 
were so near that they could hear them at 
work with their pick axes and shovels, just 
without the lines, and distinguish the word of 
command given by the officers, in the loud tones 
of a triumphant enemy. At length the wind 
changed to a gentle breeze from the south-west, 
accompanied by a thick fog, which added deep- 
ly to the ' obscurity of the night. The army, 
like speechless shadows, entered the boats in 
death-like silence, one by one, and in such per- 
fect order, that the whole, together with the 
greater part of the heavy cannon, all the field 
pieces, provisions, horses, wagons, and ammu- 
nition, were in perfect safety before the British 
discovered that the American line had been 
evacuated." Scarcely had they landed at New- 
York, when the fog, which had so providentially r 
favoured their escape, lifted, and discovered 
their enemies taking quiet possession of the 
spot they had abandoned half an hour before ; 
so narrow was their escape. 

This defeat produced a most unfavourable 
effect upon the army, filling their minds with 
apprehension and despair. They became more 
intractable and impatient of restraint, and went 
off in great numbers, even by companies and 
regiments at a time. "Our condition," says 
Washington in one of his communications to con- 
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gres^, '^ is most alarming ; and with the deepest 
concern, I am obliged to confess my want a£ 
confidence in the^generality of the troops.'' 

The commander-in-chief improved this occa- 
sion to urge, with all his powers the necessity 
of a different organization and a more permanent 
army. He assured congress that no depend- 
ance could be placed on the militia, or on raw 
recruits raised for a few months only, and took 
strong ground in favour of an army enlisted to 
serve during the continuance of the war, or at 
least for several years. " I am persuaded," he 
sdys, " that our liberties must of necessity be 
greatly^hazarded, if not entirely lost, if their 
defence is left to any but a permanent, standing 
army; I mean one to exist during the war." 
Unfortunately the people were'^exceedingly jea- 
lous of an army so constituted, and Washington 
urged its importance in vain, till "repeated cala- 
mities convinced the most /Skeptical of the en- 
tire correctness of his position. 

In connection with the battle of Long Island 
is an incident which deserves to be recorded in 
every work which relates at all to the history 
of this^emorable war. We mean the execu- 
tion of Captain Hale. This enterprising and 
amiable young man was a native of Connecti- 
cut, and had just 'graduated at Yale College, 
being about twenty years of age, when the spark 
of war, which had been kindled by our repeated 
wrongs, was suddenly blown into a flame by 
the blood poured forth in the streets of Lexing- 
^n. He immediately abandoned his studies 
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and his home, and sought the scene of danger. 
He was first commissioned as a lieutenant, bat 
was soon ader promoted to the rank of captain, 
in the regiment of Colonel Webb. After the 
retreat from Long Island, General Washington, 
anxious to obtain a more definite knowledge of 
the strength and designs of the enemy, called 
together a council of ofiicers, who determined 
to send some person to make an examination. 
For this difiicmt and dangerous enterprise Cap 
tain Hale boldly volunteered hi^ services. 

He divested himself of his military suit, and 
in the character of a schoolnaaster, with a cer- 
tificate of qualifications in his pocket, he enter- 
ed the British camp, obtained the desired know- 
ledge, and was passing the enemy's outer guard, 
at the " Cedars,**^ on his return, when he was 
discovered and recognised by a tory relative, 
who gave information to the British troops. He 
was immediately carried before General Howe, 
where, with the frankness of a soldier, he dis- 
closed his rank, and declared the purpose of 
his visit. This officer seems to have acted con- 
trary to his accustomed generosity, and gave 
orders for his immediate execution, which took 
place on the following morning, under circum- 
stances at which humanity revolts. 

A clerg3rman, whose attendance he had de- 
sired to administer spiritual comfort in his awful 
extremity, was refused him ; his request to be 
furnished witb a Bible was denied ; and letters 
which he addressed to his mother and other 
friends were unfeelingly, destroyed, for the 
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reason, as the provost marshal declared, ** that 
the rebels should not know that they had a man 
in their army who could die with so much firm- 
ness,^ Unknown — without a single friend to 
<^er him support or comfort — and in the camp 
of his enemies, this excellent and pronusiug 
young man was hurried to his execution, lament- 
ing in his last hour — ^not that he was cut off in 
the dawn of a joyous life— not that he was to 
die the death of a criminal— not that he should 
no more embrace the tender mother who had 
looked to him for the comfort of her declining 
years — but that he had only one life to 
LOSE FOR HIS COUNTRY. How different 
was this treatment from that which Major An- 
dre afterward received, under circumstances, 
precisely similar, from the brave, the generous, 
the noble-hearted Washington ! 



CHAPTEH X. 

Washington eracuatca Ncw-Yfflrk— Takes post at Kings- 
bridge— Battle of White Plains— Captare of Fort Washiug- 
ton — ^Retreat throngh New- Jersey — Deplorable effects of 
the • campaien — Battle of Trenton — Battle of Princeton — 
Effects of these brtDiant achierements. 

The battle of Lon^ Island was the com- 
mencement of a senes of disasters which 
brought the cause of American liberty to the 
very gates of destruction. Washington §oon 
saw that with his feeble force, which had at no 
time exceeded twenty thousand effective men. 
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and which was now greatly reduced and dis- 
pirited, it was impossible for him to retain pos- 
session of New- York. Sir Wm. Howe, aided 
by a powerful fleet, had every advantage, and 
was already sending forward troops with the 
view of gaining tlie rear of the Americans, and 
thus hemming them in, and making them m 
easy prey. 

To counteract these designs, Washington 
prepared to evacuate the city. He took a strong 
position beyond Kingsbridge, in Westchester 
county ; to which he moved his military stores, 
and then disposed his troops in detachments, 
from New- York to this place, in such a manner 
as to be able to resist an attack at any point, and, 
at the same time, to secure his retreat. General 
Howe, observing the position of Washington's 
force, ordered some troops to land at Kip's Bay, 
apparently for the purpose of cutting off the 
lower division. General Washington, hearing 
the sound of the gims, hastened to the place oif 
landing, and, to his inexpressible chagrin, saw 
his troops ^yiag in every direction without firing 
a gun, although not more than sixty of the ene- 
my were in sight. It is said. that he was high- 
ly excited at this shameful conduct of his men, 
and rode hastily toward the enemy till his own 
person was endangered, in the vain hope of 
encouraging them to the performance of their 
duty ; but it did not avail : the troops, amount- 
ing to eight regiments, fled to the main body 
on Harla/em Heights, and had the British com- 
mander seized the opportunity to stretch his 
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lines across the islsnd, nothkig could have sarod 
the division imder General rutnaiiiy lyimg be* 
low. As it was, Jhey secured their retreat with 
great difficulty, and with the loss of about three 
hundred men taken prisoners, and s<Hne stasw 
and cannon. 

Washington's army now lay mostly at Fort 
Washington, on Harlaem Heights, and on the 
hills above Kingsbridge, so strongly posted as 
not to encoura^ an attack. Genenl Howe, 
still bent on -gaming his rear, landed his army 
at Throg's Point, and proceeded into the heart 
of the country. . The American general, sus- 
pecting his designs, extended his posts to White 
Plains, where he gradually drew together his 
army, leaving only a sufficient foree to guaid 
Fort Washington. 

On the twenty-eighth of October, the British 
army came in view, and displayed itself on the 
sides of the hills in front of the American 
lines, snd a considerable action took place be- 
tween a detachment of our trodps stationed on 
Chatterton's Hill, and a body of the enemy seat 
to dislodge them, which ended in the retreat oi 
the Americans. After this action Washington 
took a position so strong that General Howe 
thought it imprudent to attack him, and it was 
soon ascertained that he was withdrawing his 
army. ^ 

The commander-in-chief had foreseen the 
dangeroiis situation of the troops at Fort Wash- 
ington, and had-written to General Greene, who 
had charge in that direction, that, in his opinion, 
7 
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^ h wovid noe be prudent to hazard the stores 
and men at Mount Waebington ; but," he add- 
ed, ** as you are on the apoS I leare it to you 
to giro such orders as to eTa(^itatmg the fort as 
yott may judge best." General Greene, unfor- 
tunately, thought best to hold the fort, and it 
was now inrested by a large part of the British 
army, and after a gallant defence was obliged 
to surrender. This was the severest sd:^e 
which the young republic had yet received. 
The Ameriean loss amounted to about fifty 
killed, and two thousand eight hundred taken 
prisoners, besides a large quantity of militaTy 
stores. 

General Howe followed up his success ; and, 
crossing the river, appeared before Fort Lee, 
to which place Washington had drawn most of 
his army. This post was too weak to be main- 
tained, and the commander-in-chief retired to 
Hackensack, leaving behind him most of the 
tents, heavy cannon, baggage, &c., which the 
rapid advance of the enemy made it impossible 
to secure. He was now in a level country, 
where defence was difficult, and being pursued 
by a force more than double his own, lie was 
obliged to continue liis retreat. Believing that 
General Howe's designs were on Philadelphia, 
he pursued his course to Trenton, where he 
crossed the Delaware, and made a stand on 
the western side of the river, above that town. 

As the aimy had been enlisted only for short 
periods, and the time of the troops expired in 
the fall, his nuftibers had fallen off from time to 



tlme^ until lie vas reduced to leat thna thrM 
ibousand men. General Howe, (ottxmMfyy 
did not coQftider it prudent to pursue him far- 
ther. • He satisfied Umaelf with hflrTing taken 
Staten Island, New-York, Fort Wasingtcm, and 
all New-Jersey, with opt less than five thou- 
isand prisoners. . ^ 

It must he confessed tllat the pzospects of the 
^ republicans were now sufficiently gloomy. The 
whole campaign had been little else thim a se- 
iries of di^sters and retreats, which had nenrty 
ended in the dissoluticm of the American army. 
The enemy were haughty and i^onfident, and 
by prcMnises of paxd<m had induced large nutt- 
bers of citizens to return to their allegiance and 
seek their protection. The tories, familiar with 
the country, assisted ia robbing and plundering 
the citizens ; and small parties under their di- 
rection were almost ccmstantly employed in 
nightly scenes of pUlage and murder. Not Only 
was {»r(^erty unsafe, therefcHre, but the families 
of innocent citizens were exposed to the grosa- 
eat insults, and their Uvea in constant danger. 

Nor were these the only effects of this dis- 
astrous compaign. The British general, in 
the pride and arrogance of his success, indulged 
the meanest sfnrit of revenge toward those who 
had fallen into his hands. Colonel Rawlinga, 
and other officers captured at Fort Washington, 
were paraded through the streets of New-York, 
cm a cart, in the oiidst of the jeers and insults 
of the^royalists and tories : the prisoners were 
confined in churches and sugar houses, withcHd 
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krge cakes of ice fleeted leaiMly down die 
current, and as they encountered the locks 
along ^e shores ab9re, btoke into fragments 
with anoise thatmight be heard for maay miles. 

**' Neither man nor beast was out that night, 
and the eaeiny on the opposite shore 80i^[ht 
shelter in the houses of the oitizens of Tjrenioa 
from the howling stonn. But Wasluigtoa was 
up and doing. In tho dead of the night, and 
amid the ctmfiiot of the mighty elements, the 
boats were launched on the basKNon of the^ icy 
torrent, sad, after' incredible exertions, reached 
the opposite shore. Without waiting a mcmieiit 
to learn the fate of the other two diviaioas, 
which were to co-i^rate in this daiing adven- 
ture, he dashed forward toward his destined 
prey, through a storm of hail and snow that 
rattled in the teeth of his brave companions in 
arms, and the dawn of day saw hun driving 
in the posts of the enemy at Trenton. The 
picket-guard had no time to fire, so unpetuous 
and unexpected was the shock of the Americans ; 
they retired back to the place where Colonel 
Ralle, who commanded the enemy, had drawn 
. up his men. That officer fell mortally woifioded 
almost at the first fire, and his troops retreated. 
Washington advanced rapidly-opon them, throw- 
ing, at the same time, a detachment in their 
front, when, seeing themselves surrounded, they 
laid down their arms, and sunendered at dis- 
cretion."* 

The foroe at Trenton amounted to fifVeen 



fapn^od HessiaMii9 aad a troop of British lidkl 
hoirae, A smaU body of the Hessians and me 
light horse escaped ; the remainder, consisting 
of aboi;^ a thousand men, laid down their arms. 
Six brass field pieces and a thousand stand of 
afcTtns also fell into the hands of the Americans, 
who had two m€^ killed, two frozen to death, 
and several wounded. Among the last waa 
JLJei^. James Monroe, who afterward rose to 
l>e president of the nation which his blood was 
thus spilt to defend* Had not Washington's 
|4an been, in part, frustrated b^ the difficulty 
which one of the divisions had u crossing the 
xiTer^.the victory would hare been complete, 
tokd not a soul of the enomy escaped. 

This brilliant achievement taught the British 
c<Hmnsnder that he had ^oKiething still to con* 
tend against. He was now at New- York, 
waiting with impatieiice to hear of the entire 
defeat of the army under General Washington, 
and was on the point of despatching Lord Com^ 
wailis to England with the tidings of his suc- 
cess, when the news of these, reverses reached 
bini. Finding ijiat Washington was not subdued, 
and that the glory of the campaign was likely 
soon to be lost by such unlooked-for defeats, he 
cffdered Comwallis, his most experienced and 
^complished officer, to Suspend his contem- 
plated voyage, and march intp New-Jersey with 
an additional force. 

Washington's army now lay at Trenton; 
ft fffl on the second of January he learned that 
the enemy were advancing with a aftrong force. 
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He sent out parties, widi orders to annoy lliem 
in their march as much as possible, whkh 
were faithfully obeyed, while he remained to 
prepare for &e attack* About four o'clock in 
the afternoon they reached the village, and, 
after a brisk'cannonade, encamped in foil view 
of ^e Americans, mtending to renew the attack 
the next morning. 

To all appearance a general action was to 
be fought the next day, under circumstances 
altoge^er unfaTOurable to the Americans. They 
were inferior in numbers, inferior in discipline, 
and more than half of the army new recruits, 
who had never seen a battle ; and to retreat, 
which was Washington's usual expedient ia 
such extremity, was impossible on account of 
the ice in the river .^ It is said that Liord Cora- 
wallis was urged to make sure of Washington 
at once, and not to wkit for the uncertain pros- 
pects of another day. 

To this he replied : " My troops are hungry 
and tired. He and his tatterdemaUons are now 
in my power. They cannot escape to-night ; 
for the ice of the Delaware will neither bear 
their weight, nor admit of the passage of boats. 
To-morrow, at break of day, I will attack them, 
and the rising sun shall see the end of the 
rebellion.** 

He was, for once, mistaken. The rising 
sun^ indeed, looked down from his car of bright 
ness on Washington's deserted camp ; but Loid 
Comwallis, when he arose to strike the last 
blow at his tatterdemaHans, had &e deep morti* 
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iiefttidn to learn from the distant mmfaliog of 
cannon in the direction of Princeton^ that it did 
not see &e end of the rebdUan. 

Washington, rightly judging iiom the nmaber 
of tibe t&aapR under ComwaUis that he could 
not have left a very strong force in the rear^ 
readied to moye by a concealed marc^ to 
Princeton, which he hoped to take by surpriae. 
He, therefore, left hts camp with great secrecy, 
directing the guard to remain, in order that the 
^res might be kept burnings and also posting 
ro&A withm hearing ci the enemy to chg at a 
trench, that Uie deception might be cmnj^ete. 

He finmd ^le enemy at Princeton stronger 
tiian he had expected ; and as they were under 
arms and in marching oiders to join Comwallis 
at Trenton, they were not taken by surprise, 
but sustained the attack with great bravery. 
The action was ccmdoeted with spirit on both 
sides by the adranced parties, but the militia 
giving way, Washfngtmi came up with the main 
bddy of bas troops, and, seizing a standard, led 
them fcHTward with such s^t, that the British 
soon fled. They were hotly pursued, and about 
three hundred prisoners taken^ but the main 
body escaped ; some (^ them to Trentim, and 
smne to Brunswick. 

In the action the British lost, besides their 
prisoners, more than a hundred killed. The 
. American loss was smaller ; but among the 
number was Greneral Mercer, an experienced 
and valuable officer. Lord Gomwallia, when 
he penetrated Washington's plan, was in great 
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eonfltemation for Me stores tt Bnmairifik, aai 
immediately broke up hie cao^ at Trenton, aad 
commenced a retreat. Waalunftoa retired to 
Monistown, where he estabiiobed hiinself for 
the winter. The enemy had learned candte 
by a few days' experience, and locri^ed well te 
their positions. In fact, they deserted eveiy 
post in New-Jersey, except Brwnswriek and 
Amboy, from which ^ey had a cenaaiHiu^atioa 
to New-York by watef. 

'* Such were the splosdid results of Gren«nd 
Washington's operations from the ti«ae that he 
crossed the Delaware. When his axmy was 
thought to be on the verge of^annihilat»>n, and 
the whf^e world regard^ American liberty as 
struggling in the last stage <^ its eo^stenoe, he 
commenced and pursued an <^naive warfare 
against a hitherto victocipus army, strong in 
numbers and confident in its strength, «ad within 
the brief space of three wedu dislodged it iiom 
every post it had' taken along the Delaware 
river ; relieved Philadelphia from danger, and 
recovered almost the whslke province of New- 
Jersey. The glory of these achievements was 
rendered doubly coospicuous by their immediafee 
effects. The despondency which had weighed 
heavily upon the minds of the people was dis- i 
pelled as by a charm ; the martial spirit was 
revived, and a new animation infused into the 
public councils." • 
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CHJLPTEE XL 

Pla& of the fiaromugti of 1777-^Iiieumoii of BoigOTne 
finomX>ui«da— His aefi»«|p— MoveaMiils of Oeosnl Iio«»-^ 
Washiiifi;tori marches to the defence of Philad^phUr— Batd* 
of BnuufywiRe^— Lafayette— Battle of Germantown — Causas 
of the defeat— Ineidmit illutiatittg Ihe ohanMSter of Wash* 
ington — Winter qnaiteis at Valley Foige. 

Thb brilliaat aehieretiieiits wbich closed the 
4;ainpaigii of 1776 had tau^t the enemy to 
r^pect the prowess aad 'galkntry of the Ame« 
iricans, and the^ sagacity and genius of their 
able commander. The plan of General Howe 
for the easmng year was, therefore, digested 
with great care; and it must be acknowledged, 
4lid na discredit to the high reputation of the 
British general. It embraced a wide range of 
ofa^cts, and, had it been successful, must have 
piat a speedy terminatioii to the daring struggle 
of our infant repiMic. 

The main body of the anny, under General 
Howe in pea^on, was to proceed south by water, 
ftod advance with the fleet up the Delaware 
upon Philadepfaia, and, whDe the attention of 
Washington would be occupied in the defence 
of that city, another portion of the army was to 
make an incursion from Canada, seize the posts 
im the borders of New-England, and, proceed- 
ing toward Albany, was there to be joined by 
a force from New- York, which was to take 
possession of ^e Hudson, and thus completely 
prerent all intercourse between the north and 
the south. 

The plan, apparently so felicitous in its de- 
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V -^^^e these inqptntant erents were trvns- 
Wing at the north, Waehmgtfm, with a foeUe 
«»ce, worn down with fatigue and pfiFation, 
vas copending with the well-discipliaed and 
wdk^pointed amy of General Howe al the 
WtttL Thai wily commandeT, after having 
woken up his wii^r qnartera at Bnmawick, 
ttaae aeYeral attempts to bring on a general 
«ag^efflem wiih the Americana ; bnt being 
Kaled m every efibrt by bis equally wary op- 
P?»«aj, he crossed over to Staten Island with 
«w wlHde army, where his motiena were such, 
rr *"® ^^ " ^ ^®®P the Anwrican general 
w tiie moBt^vexatious and embirraasing sus- 
pense. At length, however, it became suffi- 
ciemiy evident that he was preparing to act 
a?am8t Philadelphia, and Widi^toi imme- 
^^ commenced a series of movements to 
«o^teract his designs. '^ 

Rw tJ**®."?^^®^ ^® ^™y ^ Germantown, and 
fll!l v^^^ great anxiety the approach of the 
n^t which had sailed toward the south, and 
^movements of which stUl left him in the 
jnow p^rplexmg uncertainty. Instead of enter- 
twTw ^^^ ^^y* ^ ^^* expected, news can» 
^wuie fle^t had steered eastwardly ; and several 
ull *^'^a^ it was again seen sixteen 
^^agues south of the c^es of the DeUware. 
"e was now under the full belief that he had 
oeea mistaken in its destination, and that it had 
g«ne to Charleston. This belief caused him 
«> ciiange his entire plan, for the purpose of 
operaung against Burgoyne or New- York. 
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N«W8, however, toon came that the fleet had 
entered Cheaafieake Bay; and although the 
movement was a strange one, yet he felt -no 
doabt that the object of the' enemy was to 
ascend to the head of the bay, and cross over 
by land to Philadelphia. 

In this he was not nustaken. General Howe 
landed near the moitth. of die £lk River, axA 
advanced with a force of eightemi thouwnd 
effective men. Washington, although his force 
did not exceed two^thi]^ that of ihm enemy, 
determined that he should not puss unmolest^. ' 
The two armies met on the banks, of the Brandy- 
wine River, and a severe and well-fou§^t battle 
ensued ; but the result was un£&vouiable to the 
American arms. Their loss amounted to about 
three hundred killed, six hundred wounded, and 
four hundred taken ; while that of the enemy 
was not more than one hundred kUled and focnr 
hundred wounded. 

It was in this battle that the name oi qh 
illustrious Frenchman was &rst "associated with 
the history of our country. The young and 
gallant Laiayette, fired with enthusiasm at the 
spirit and daring of our infant republic, had 
left his princely estate; ike young wife, to 
whom he bad but just been united ; &e exalted 
8tati<Hl to which he had been bom ; and after 
the- gloomy campaign of 1776, when our army 
was supposed to be flying before a triumphant 
foe, and our government had not even the scanty 
means to bring him to America, he purchased 
and fitted out a vessel at his own expense, 
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OQiMd 1^ widtt Ad«Dlie» «id oimd ys awotd. 
Jus pfime, and lua mflaeiiee, to the eaoM of ow 
oppressed cemitxy. 

The letters whiek he broni^t made kaowa 
to congress his high coonectioiis aad his largiB 
means of osefbhiess ; and he was leceiTed by 
lint sngust body with the oonsideratioii mmted 
by his talents aad standing; aad one moatifai 
before he had reached the age of twenty yeais 
he received the apfMnntaeat of major-general 
ia the American array. He was yet, howerer, 
to be introdaoed to the conaaaader-in«chief, 
befoe whose searchiag glance pretence or 
finnd nermr stood uadetected^^ He had been 
accostoniBd horn his mfancy to stand before 
kingB aad pciaces oi the blood ro3ral ; bnt when 
his eye met that of Washington, he was cod- 
strained to acknowledge that the majesty of 
Tirttte was far a)xnre that of royalty ; and he 
felt, at that moment, how little the proad cir^ 
CBOMtenoes of birth aad tide availed him. 

Bui the severe and searching glance of the 
VATHaa OF H» coVNTRT had scarcely fallen 
apon the noble youth, before it relaxed into that 
look of vbenignity and kindness which seemed 
to say, "I am satisfied." When they were 
abont to separate, Washington took him ajside, 
spoke to him with affectionate kindness, ap- 
plauded his g^ieroas conduct, and firan^y 
pressed him to regard himself, at all tunes, as 
mie of his faouly. From this time their friendr 
dbipknew no abatement until it was terminated 
by death: and in about a month after, the young 
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adTMitarer, on the bloody btniu of the Brandhf* 
wine, WM plimgnig into the hottest of tiie figh^ 
eiqposing hunself to aU Uie dangen of the field, 
a coDBpicuoas example of cool and dazing cour- 
age. When the troops began to retieat in dis- 
odler, he threw himself from his horse, entered 
their ranks, and while exerting himself to aai- 
mate them in the perfimnance of their duty, 
was shot through the leg with a musket ball: 
but so intent was he upon rallying them that he 
did not perceire the wound until told by his aid 
that the Mood was running fiom his boots. 

The dsy after this action Washington retreat- j 
ed to Philadelphia, and encamped near Germaa- 
town. Congress again invested him with ex- 
traordinary powers, and took ngorotos measures 
to render him aid. Neither they nor the troops 
seem to have been at all'dispirited by their b^ 
reverses, and after allowing lus army to rest for 
a single day, the commaoder^in^chief returned 
across the Schuylkill with a full determittalin 
to offer the enemy battle- a second time, and 
the advanced parties were actually engaged, 
when a heavy rain came on and rendered botk 
armies unfit for the contest. Washington re- 
tired to a strong positicm to pat his arms and 
ammunition in order, and Sir Wm. Howe soon 
after took quiet possession of Philadelphia. 

But the enemy was not allowed to maintain 
peaceable possession of their conquest. Wash- 
ington hovered near, and wherever he was, 
there was no rest for the invaders of his coun- 
try. Observing that a part of the British foiue 
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faad been'despatdbcd to lite east hask of the 
liver lo aid tke fleet ift forcing tke strong de- 
loBees belotir, so as to enaMe it to ascend to 
(he captored ehy, he conceived the plan of at- 
tacUtg the troops at Germantown by stnprise. 

A portion of the enemy had been staftioned 
in Philadelphia, whence the line of encamp- 
naent extended to Germantown, a straggling 
village stretcldng along on each side of the 
road for nearly two miles. The design of the 
Americas genera) was to evt off the division 
encamped in this village" hefore sctccom* cocdd 
be procured from the n<^ghhonring city. 

** His di9posilions for this purpose were made 
with equal caution and celerity.-k But the nice 
eo-operatiol! of the different parts of the plan, 
which was indispensably necessary to its suc- 
cess, could not be attained. At seven in the 
evening of the fourth of October the Amencans 
moved fiom their encampment, and just at the 
dawn of the morning a division under General 
Sullivan encountered and drove in the outposts 
of the British. He was quickly followed by 
the main body, which immediately entered into 
action, but it was more than half an hour before 
the left wing came up. Each of these parties 
were successfhl in l^ealdng the enemy; but 
Lieutenant Colonel Mi;dgrave, with a small body 
of British, having taken possession of a strong 
stone house, annoyed the Americans so much 
by his fire, that they stopped to dislodge hhn. 
The toe lost in this attempt, which was un- 
eU'^cessful ^t last, was a serious disadvantage. 
8 
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The gronad, too, was difficult, and the darkneiss 
of the morning prevented Washington from see- 
ing distinctly what was going forward. The 
co-operation of the different parties was broken ; 
the delay in attacking the stone house, and 
Tsrious accidents, against which no foresight 
could guard, impeded the success of the attack. 
The enemy ralhed, and became the assailants.^ 
The brigade under General Greene, after a 
sharp encounter, was broken ; the right wing 
faltered ; the division of Wayne, in falling back 
on its friends, was mistaken for their enemies, 
and confusion became general. Washingtmi 
perceiving that all hope of success was lost for 
that time, reluctantly yielded to the disappoint- 
ment of his sanguine hopes, and retired from 
the field, which at one moment had promised 
him a harvest of laurels. He retreated about 
tweifty miles, and halted at Perkioman Creek, 
where, receiving a re-enforcement of Virginians, 
he turned back and resumed his former position 
in the vicinity of Philadelphia."* 
V The unfortunate result of this battle was 
chiefly owing to the dense fog which prevailed, 
caUlsing the Americans, in several instances, to 
mistake their own friends for the enemy. 
Washington, in one of lus letters, says, — " If it 
had not been for this fog, which rendered it so 
dark at times that we were not Me to distin- 
guish friend from foe at the distance of thirty 
y^ards, we should, I believe, have made a glo- 
. fious day of it. But Providence designed it 
*Paiildiiis. 
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Otherwise ; for, after we bad driven the enemy 
a mile or two, afler they were in the utmost 
confusion and flying before us, after we were 
upon the point, as it appeared to every body« 
of grasping a complete victory, our own troops 
took fright and fled witli precipitation and dis- 
order." 

There were other circumstances, however, 
which contributed to this unexpected result, 
among which was a w:ant of ammunition in 
the right wing of the army, and the delay 
which took place in attempting to storm the 
stone building into which the British had thrown 
six companies of their troops, under the com- 
mand of Colonel Mulgrave. , There had been a 
difference of opinion about this last measure 
among the officers, and Washington, not liking 
to leave a fortified enemy in his reap, decided 
in favour of the assault. But the house proved 
to be so strong as to stand out against the force 
of the .'■ assailants, and, unfortimately, while 
they were engaged in the attempt to carry it, 
the advance cU vision, under General Sullivan, 
having expended its ammunition, fell back upon 
them, and threw the whole into the wildest 
confusion. 

But the battle of Germantown was not with- 
out itsbeneficial effects. The troops saw that it 
was a train of mifortunate circumstances which 
had decided the day, rather than any fault of 
their own or of their officers ; and although the 
enterprise h^ terminated disastrously^ yet it 
had inspired both them and the country with 
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new confidence. . It was also beneficial in for- 
warding the negotiations between our couiitry 
and France, and the Count De Vergennes, at 
his first interview with the commissioners, as- 
sured them " that nothing struck him so much 
as General Washington's attacking and giving 
battle to General Howe's army — ^that to bring 
an army, raised within a year, to this, promised 
every thing." 

It must be acknowledged, however, that, so 
far as the reputation of the commander-in-chief 
was concerned, this battle had, at the time, an 
unfavourable influence. There were those in 
the army and elsewhere who, from jealousy of 
Washington's high reputation, or some other 
cause, desired to see him superseded in the com- 
mand, and were ready to seiz^ upon every cir- 
cumstance which might be wielded to his dis- 
advantage. The unfortunate termination of the 
assault on the stone house, directed by Wash- 
ington, afforded these disaffected persons a 
plausible pretext for more boldly insinuating the 
necessity of a change, and so far did they ad- 
vance with their scheme as to fix upon General 
Gates, then in command of the northern army, 
as his successor. 

Although Washington was fully aware of the 
plot which was formed against him, yet he took 
no pains to counteract it, but suffered it to go on 
till it destroyed itself. There is, however, an 
incident connected with this subject, resting on 
the authority of Colonel Pickering, which finely 
illustrates the character of this truly great man. 
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While his eneniies were thus pl(Hting his de«- 
struction, and lajdng their plans, for the eleTSd- 
tion of General Gates, who might now be re- 
garded in some sense as his rivals ramours 
floated from the north that the whole army under 
General Bmrgoyne had surrendered themselves 
prisoners of war. Should this pcoye true, k 
might naturally be supposed that the schemes 
in favour of Gates would be successful, and the 
ruin of Washington inevitable. 

For spme time this vagne report was uncon- 
firmed, but. at length a messenger, covered with 
dust and mud, arrived. Washington was at 
head quarters with Colonel Pickering at the 
time, and the latter was sent out to receive the 
despatches, y The commander-in-chief hastily 
opened the valise, broke the seal of the pack- 
age, and glanced over the contents of the letter. 
It was the oilicial announcement of the first 
great victory won by the arms of the young re- 

Sublic. The hand of Washington trembled — 
le colour forsook his cheeks — ^the paper fell 
to the floor — his lips moved— the silent tear 
found its way down his care-worn cheek, and 
with his hands clasped and bis eyes raised to 
heaven, he remained for some time in an atti- 
^de of thanksgiving for so mighty a deliver- 
ance. " I then saw," said Colonel Pickering, 
" how much superior, in the mind of this great 
man, was thd love of his country to all selfish 
feelings." 

In December the army w^nt into winter 
quarteta, at Valley Forge, on the Schuylkill, 
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about twenty miles above Philadelphia, where 
log huts were built for their accommodation. 
These huts were sixteen feet by fourteen, and 
twelve privates were assigned to a hut. They 
were arranged in pu*allel lines, giving to the 
encampment the appearance of a town with 
streets and avenues. 

When the encampment was begun, the army 
consisted of about eleven thousand men, of 
whom nearly three thousand were unfit for duty 
from the want of clothing, and the remainder 
were but poorly clad. The winter was exceed- 
ingly severe, and the sufferings of these cham- 
pions of liberty were past description . " For some 
days," says Washington in one of his letters to 
congress, " there has been little less than a 
famine in the camp. A part of the army have 
been a week without any kirid of flesh provi- 
sions, and the rest three or four days.^ Naked 
and starving as they are, we cannot enough ad- 
mire the incomparable patience and fidelity of 
the soldiery, that they have not been, ere this, 
excited by their sufferings to a general mutiny 
and dispersion." Such was the scarcity of 
blankets that many of the soldiers were obliged 
to sit up all night by the fires, instead of seek- 
ing the usual repose in bed, and others were so 
scantily clad that they could not leave their 
huts. 

Washington, with his usual energy, «et about 
alleviating these pressing wants. He remon- 
strated with congress, made changes in the 
commissary department, and seems to have felt 
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for his army all the tenderness of a father. Not- 
^withstanding his deplorable condition, there 
-were many complaints made because he did not 
continue the campaign through the winter, and 
remonstrances were presented to congress 
against Ms gmng into winter quarters. In one 
of his letters, aUuding to these remonstrances, 
he well observes: — "I can assure these gen- 
tlemen, that it is a much easier, and less dis- 
tressing thing to draw up remonstrances in 
a comibrtable room, by a good fireside, than 
to occupy a cold hleak hfll, and sleep under 
frost and snow, without clothes or blankets. 
However, ahhough they seem to have little 
feeling for the naked and distressed soldiers, I 
feel superabimdantly for them, and from my 
soul I pity those miseries which it is neither 
in my power to relieve or prevent.'* 



CHAPTEft X!L 

The Ameiieaii struggle commands attention abroad — 
France enters into a treaty with the United States — Great 
Britain makes overtures for pacification, which are reject- 
ed — The British army evacuates Philadelphia — Battle of 
Monmouth — General Lee. < \^ 

The great contest in which the Americans ^ 
were engaged had not passed unnoticed by the 
nations of Europe. The fame of Washington, 
the noble firmness of congress, and the cluval- • 
Tous conduct of the republican army, had 
spread across the wide AUantic, and afforded a 
fruitfid theme of discussion in the court of 
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the monarch, as well as in the cat»n of the pea- 
sant. The events of these^campaigns had test- 
ed the firmness of the young republic, and her 
ability to maintain the contest even against the 
wealth and power of the Briti^ lioo, and she 
began to gain strong friends in several o( the 
courts of Eur(n)e. 

At length uic king of the French, moved 
alike by the admiration of our conduct, and 
hatred of our oppressors^ acknowledged the in- 
dependence of the United States, an4 on the 
sixth of February ,► 1778, a treaty of consmerce 
and defensive alliance was signed between the 
two nations, by which the parties mutually 
agreed not to lay down their arms until the 
lights and liberties of our country were fully 
recognised by the British crown. 

These events difiuaed universal joy through- 
out the United States, and were everywhere 
hailed as the harbinger of better day«. The 
treaty was immediately ratified by congress, 
and a day was set apart by Gwieral Wa^ng- 
ton for a public celebration in the army. It 
began in ^e morning with religious services, 
and a discourse to each brigade by the chap- 
lain ; then followed military parades, and the 
firing of guns and cannon, and the day was 
closed with an entertainment, toasts, music, and 
other demonstrations of joy. The a][^peftrance 
was brilliant,^ and the effect imposing. 

While these important transactions were 
passing in France, the English parliament were 
engaged in discussing the propriety of suspend- 
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ing their coatest with the United States. The 
rootioiL was introduced by Lord Chatham, but it 
did not prevail, and the discussion ended in the 
s^doption <^ a plan of pacification, which had 
been introduced by Lord North, one of the 
chiefinstigators of the oppressiTe eonrse pur- 
sued toward the colonies by the mother country. 

The proposition of Lord North was received 
by Washington before the arrival of the treaty 
with France, and forwarded to congress. It 
was referred to a committee, which made an 
able and spirited report on the subject, expos* 
ing its imsatisfactory provisions, and its insidi- • 
ous attempt to distract the republicans. This 
report was pubUshed along with the proposals 
of Lord North, and proved an effectual anti- 
dote to the intended poison. 

But notwithstanding the firmness of the Ame- 
rican people, and the encouraging prospects 
which now began to open befcHre them, the dif- 
ficulties of Washington were far from being at 
an end. The feeble money' resources of the 
republic had long since been exhausted, and to 
supply the deficiency, congress had caused the 
emission of bills of credit, or paper money, 
winch now began to' depreciate in value, still 
farther embarassing the condition of the army, 
and throwing confusion and uncertainty through 
aU the different u^erests of society. 

This money was first issued in the beginning 
of 1777, and continued at par until the October 
following, when its value began gradually to 
decline. At the otose of 1778, «© thoasand 
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dollars of it were worth no more than one hun- 
dred and fifty dollars in specie ; at the close of 
1780, the same sum waa worth only twenty-five 
dollars in specie, and in the following year it 
became entirely valueless. The credit of the 
government being thus shaken, brought a new 
source of disasters and difficulty upon the army, 
and in several instances Washington was ob- 
liged to take by force from the surrounding 
inhabitants the daily means of their subsist- 
ence. 

But notwithstanding all his perplexities, the 
commander-in-chief opened the campaign of 
1778 with his usual spirit. Sir. Wm. Howe, 
either ignorant of the deplorable situation of the 
army, or dreading a repetition of those master 
strokes of warfare which had cheated him out 
of his conquests in New-Jersey, had carefully 
abstained from molesting our troops in their 
encampment at Valley Forge, and thus lost for 
ever that golden opportunity of striking a fatal 
blow at the interests of American liberty. 

The conquest of Philadelphia, which had 
cost the British general a whole campaign, and 
two or three destructive battles, proved, after 
all, to be only a dead weight on his hands. By 
fortifying it at great labour and expense on the 
land side, and guarding it by his fTeet on the 
water, he had made it a secure resting place 
for his army during the winter. This was all 
the avails of a conquest made by twenty thou- 
sand troops, and the whole weight of the Bri- 
tish navy in America. New-York would hare 
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yielded lum as good a protection at a much 
cheaper rate. 

The evacuation of Philadelphia, however, 
whether the post was regarded as important or 
not, now became necessary on account of a 
change in the command, and in the plans 
of the enemy. Sir Wm. Howe, finding that 
he was maintaining but an equivocal reputa- 
tion in measuring his strength with that of 
Washington, asked to be recalled, and the com- 
mand of the^ British forces was given to Sir 
Henry Clinton, an officer of distinction, who 
had lately been knighted for his services. He 
had been ordered to send a portion of his army 
to act against the French possessions in the 
West Indies and in Florida, and to withdraw 
the remainder to New- York, a course which 
was necessary, to prevent a blockade by the* 
French fleet which might soon be expected to 
arrive. 

It was his first intention to transport his army 
by water, but finding that there was a lack of 
vessels to accomplish this object, he sent only 
his provisions, heavy baggage, the American to- 
nes, (loyalists,) and a few of the German troops, 
who were beginning to be disaflfected, and pre- 
pared to march with the main body of his army 
across New-Jersey by land. 

The force of Washington was still much 
inferior to that of his adversary ; but he deter- 
mined, nevertheless, to seize every opportipity 
for ^noying him ; and no sooner did the enemy 
leave Philadelphia, than he put his army in 
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motion for thai purpose. Encouraged by the ' 
spirit of his troops, he next began to think of a 
general engagement, and called together a coon- 
cil of officers for their advice. Lee, Du Portal, 
and Steuben were o^^ised to the attack ; and , 
Washington, embarrassed by the divided opi- 
nions of his council, had a delicate part to act. 
Stin, his own judgment inclined him to strike 
a decisive blow, and he made his anrani^ments 
accordingly. 

He ordered a detachment of one thousand 
men, under General Wa3me, to join others near 
the enemy, and gave the command of all the 
advanced parties to Lafayette, with instructions 
''to use the most effectual means for gaining 
the enemy's left flank, and giving every degree 
of annoyance ;" and if a pn^r opening should 
occur, " to operate against them with his whole 
command." Washington knew his man, and 
readily foresaw that these orders, executed with 
the spirit which characterized Lafayette, would 
bring on an action with the principal part of the 
enemy's force, and, therefore, made preparations 
for sustaining the advanced division. 

Sir Henry Clinton had encamped in a strong 
position, near Monmouth court-house, where he 
was secured on nearly all sides by woods and 
marshy grounds. From this place he began to 
move on the 28th day of June, the weather 
being most oppressively hot Washington was 
several miles distant; but learning that the 
British general had put his army in motion, he 
sent ordera to General Lee, who had, on ac- 
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eotmt of bis superior rank, assumed the com-* 
mand originally given to Lafayette, to commence 
the attack, '* unless there should be vexy power* 
fill reasons to the contrary." 

Instead of obepng this order, Lee only ma- 
* BOBuvred near the enemy for a time, as if 
making dispositions to attack them. Meanwhile 
a party moved toward his right flank, and placed 
itself in such a position that Lafayette thought 
it a very favourable opportunity for cutting it 
ofF. He,' therefore, rode quickly up to Lee, 
and mad^ the suggestion in person. " Sir," 
replied Lee, " you do not know British soldiers ; 
we cannot stand against them ; we shall . cer- 
tainly be driven back at firsts and we must be 
cautious." Lafayette replied, that "it might 
be so ; but British soldiers had been beaten, and 
might, probably, be beaten again." At any rate, 
he was for making the trial. 

Lee. however, did not make the attack ; and 
Lafayette, alarmed at his conduct, sent a mes- 
sage to General Washington, that his presence 
at the scene of action was extremely important. 
But before this message reached him, he met 
the whole of Lee's division, amounting to five 
thousand men, in full retreat^ without having 
made any important opposition to the advance 
of the enemy. Washington rode immediately 
to the rear of the retreating division, where he 
found General Lee, and expressed his disappro- 
bation of his conduct with a warmth of manner 
and language which was altogether unusual to 
him, and ordered the troops to be instantly 
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formed and brought into action. Lee obeyed, 
and with some difficulty the order of battle iw^as 
restored. 

The attack was now made with great spirit, 
and the battle soon became general. " Wash- 
ington," says Mr. Paulding, " called to his men, 
and they answered his ccJl with three gallant 
cheers. He ordered them to charge the enemy, 
and they obeyed without hesitating a moment. 
The royalists attempted to turn his flank, but 
were manfully repulsed. They turned in an- 
other direction, and met the valiant, steady 
Greene, who drove them back with his cannon ; 
while, on the instant, Wayne, at the head of 
his legion, gave them such a severe and w^ell- 
directed fire, that they ceased to at5t on the 
offensive, and retired, and once more took post 
in their strong hold." 

In this situation they could be approached 
only in front ; and ni^t coming on, the arm of 
victory was stayed. Wrapped in his cloak, 
Washington passed the night on the field of 
battle with his soldiers, intending to renew the 
attack the next morning ; but when the morning 
dawned, no enemy was to be seen. Sir Henry 
Clinton had silently withdrawn his troops ; and 
as he would have gained more commanding 
ground, no attempt was made to follow him. 

This battle, although it did not terminate in 
a decisive victory, was still altogether honour- 
able to the American arms, and was attended 
with important consequences. Four British 
officers, and about three hundred privates, were 
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left dead on the fi^d, besides one hundred taken 
prisoners, and six hundred more, who soon 
afler deserted. The loss to the Americans was 
less than a hundred. 

'^ On. no occasion, during the whole course 
of the war, did Washington appear greater than 
at the battle of Monmouth, llie extraordinary 
retreat of Lee, ai>d his subsequent insolence, 
had roused him to the highest point of energy, 
and awakened all the' heroism of his character. 
He animated his troops by his voice; he in- 
spired them by his actions ; and infused the 
X magnanimity of his own soid into the souls of 
his gallant soldiers. He exposed himself to 
every danger of the day, and seemed deter- 
mined to make up, by his own exertioiis, for 
the misconduct of the arrogant Lee. Lafayette 
has home testimony that the spirit which ani- 
mated, and the genius which directed, the suc- 
cessful operations of this gallant battle; were those 
of WashingtoiL Greene, Wayne, Morgan, and 
many ^hers, distinguished themselves highly 
on this occasion, and richly merit to share with 
him the honours of that day. They were the 
well-tempered weapons ; but his was the soul 
that directed them." * 

General Lee was afterward arrested, and 
tried under three charges : first, for disobe- 
dience of orders, in not attacking the enemy 
according to repeated instructions; secondly, 
misbehaviour before the enemy, in making an 
uimecessary, disorderly, and shameful retreat ; 

♦ Pautding. 
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and, thirdly, disrespect to the commander-in- 
chief in two letters written after the action. He 
was brought in goilty of all the charges, and 
suspended from command for twelve months. 
He left the army accordingly, and never joined 
it again. No other important event occurred'' 
dming the campaign, and the troops went into 
winter quarters in several different divisions. 



CHAPTER xm. 

Effects of the alliance with France — Disputea between 
Ihe French and Americans aboat rank— Predatonr warfare 
of the enemy— The aasault on Stony Pointr— Theatre of 
mst transferred to the aouth— Washington's head (|uaiten— 

High estimation of his character by the French minister. 

The alliance with France, which promised 
so much for a time, proved to be a fruitftd source 
of difficulty to the commander-in-chief, and of 
danger to the interests of liberty, v Relying on 
the aid of their powerful allies, the Americans 
relaxed their exertions ; congress was more in- 
differently attended ; the spirit of watchfiiiness 
and vigilance was less conspicuous ; the credit 
of the nation was suffered to fall atiU lower than 
before ; the army dwindled to a few thousands 
of ill-fed and ill-provided soldiers; and the 
whole country, regarding the "crisis as passed, 
seemed to have fallen into a state a[ apathy, 
^m which they were not easily aroused. 

To add still farther to the embarrassments 
of the American general, questions of rank, of 
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die most perplexing and vexatioas nature^ arose 
between: the officers of the allied forceer, which 
nothing but the greatest prudence and fore- 
thougl^ could have prevented from bursting out 
into an open rupture. Fortunately for America, 
Washington was equal to this, as to every other 
emergency. The qualities of his mind seem to 
have been exactly adapted to every circum- 
stance of difficuhy in which he was placed, if 
his country. slumbered on the verge of ruin, he 
was the watchful sentinel to^arouse it to action ; 
if it was endangered by the mutiny of the sol- 
diers or the feuds of the officers, he possessed 
the power of quieting the angry waves and re- 
storing peace ; if it was placed in jeopardy by 
the speculative schemes of those in power, his 
counsel dispelled the delusion, and brought back 
the mind to the standard of truth and soberness. 
Never did a people stand more in need of such 
a protector, and no country was ever more for- 
tunate in finding one exactly suited to its wants. 
Soon after die battle of Monmouth, Count 
D'Estaing arrived on the coast of Virginia with 
a powerful fleet, to co-operate with the Ameri- 
cans. It had been his design to strike the 
mouth of Delaware Bay, with a view to blockade 
the British at Philadelphia ; but a long stormy 
passage prevented. . Congress communicated 
to Washington this gratifying intelligence, and 
directed him to. co-operate with the French 
commander- This was not dilgoult, so far as 
Washington was conce?ned. The French 
government had. ocaaffetred on him the rank of 
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lieutenalit-general in the armies of France^ 
which placed him on 8 footing with Count 
D'Estaing, who, besides being commander of 
the ^eety was sJso a lieutenant-general of the 
land forces. ' 

But no other officer in the American army 
possessed the same rank ; and a collision soon 
took place between the French count and 
General Sullivan in directing the attack on 
Newport, notwithstanding the latter had been 
duly cautioned by Washington, who well un- 
derstood the delicacy of the subject, not to be 
drawn into any dispute resecting mere punc- 
tilios. The affair was not very serious at the 
time, but it caused unpleasant feelings, which 
festered in the bosoms of both the French and 
American officers, and was productive of evil 
consequences. Afterward, Sullivan indulged 
in some expressions in a general order winch 
gave great offence to the count, and he laid the 
matter before congress. That body cautiously 
passed a resolution approving his conduct, and 
expressing their confidence in his zeal and at- 
tachment to the cause ; and Washingtcm soothed 
his wounded feelings by letter so effectually 
that complete harmony was at length restored. 

Notvnthstanding the French alliance, die 
burden of the war in America was necessarily 
borne by our own troops, and most of the ar- 
rangements were made without reference to 
the French forces, although they occasionally 
acted in concert with ours. The campaign of 
1779 was opened with the^ intention of conduct- 
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ing only a defensive war. Washington had not 
at his command the means to operate against 
the weU-fortified post occupied by the British ; 
and, therefore, turned his attention to the sys- 
tem of Annoyance. On the other hand, the 
enemy, exasperated at the obstinacy of the 
Americans, and especiidly at their connection 
with the French, had adopted, at the suggestion 
of the ministry, a predatory warfare. 

This mode of warfare was commenced the 
year before. A band of Indians and tones, 
stimulated by the most vindictive feelings, laid 
waste the beautiful settlement of Wyoming, on 
the Susquehanna, burning the houses, and butch- 
ering, indiscriminately, men, women, and chil- 
dren. A similar barbarity was also committed 
at Cherry Valley. The mode of warfare adopted 
by Sir Henry Clinton may not have been 
marked with all the horrid cruelties which dis- 
tinguished these scenes of murder and pillage, 
but it partook too much of the same spirit. A 
detachment, under General Matthews, was sent 
out to Virginia, and landing at Portsmouth, 
sacked the town ; marched to Suffolk, and laid 
it in ashes, together with several detached 
private houses ; seized a large quantity of to- 
bacco ; burned and sunk the vessels in the har- 
bour ; and returned to New- York, laden with 
the booty. In July another large body of troops 
was sent out, under Governor Tryon, which 
landed at New-Haven, plundered the inhabitants 
indiscriminately, and burned the stores on the 
wharfs. They then proceeded to Fairfield aM 
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NorwaJk, and laid them in ashes. Dwelling- 
houses, school-houses, shops, churches, and 
the ships and hoats in the harbour were all 
destroyed, and the inhabitants ^"pillaged and in- 
suhed with all the cruelties of «avage barbarity. 

The British commander had expected that 
this invasion of Connecticut would draw away 
the American army from the Highlands to a 
position where he might bring on a general 
engagement under circumstances favourable to 
himself. Washington, however, was the last 
man to be caught in such a snare. On the 
contrary, he seized the opportunity to make an 
attack on Stony Point, a strong fortress held 
by the enemy on the Hudson, opposite to Ver- 
plank's Point. 

This enterprise was intrusted to the command 
of General Wayne, a brave and gallant officer, 
and was executed in a manner which made it 
one of the most brilliant exploits of the war. 
The place was strong by nature, and was, be- 
sides, well defended by works of art, and by a 
force of about six hundred men. Wayne acted 
under the direct instructions of Washington ; 
and on the fifteenth of July, after a march of 
fourteen miles, arrived within a mile and a half 
of the enemy at eight o'clock in the evening ; 
and the proper dispositions having been made, 
at half past eleven the troops moved forward to 
the assault, which is thus described by Mi. 
Sparks : — 

" The van of the right column consisted of 
one hundred and fifty volunteers, with unloaded 
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muskets and fixed bayonets, preceded by twenty 
picked men to remove the abatis and other 
obstructions . One hun dred volunteers, preceded 
likewise by twenty men, composed the van of 
the left. Positive orders were given not to fire, 
but to rely wholly on the bayonet, which orders 
were faithfully obeyed. A deep morass in front 
of the enemy's works and a double row of 
abatis retarded their progress ; but these obsta^ 
cles were soon overcome by the ardour of the 
troops, and the assault began about twenty 
minutes after twelve. From that time they 
pushed forward in the face of a tremendous fire 
of musketry and of cannon loaded with grape 
shot, and both columns met in the centre of the 
enemy^s works, each arriving nearly at the 
same instant. General Wayne, who advanced 
with the right column, received a slight wound 
in the head, and was supported into the works 
by his aids-de-camp. The assault was success- 
ful in all its parts. The number of prisoners 
was &ve hundred and forty-three ; and the num- 
ber killed, on the side of the enemy, was sixty- 
three. Of the assailing party, fifteen were 
killed, and eighty-three wounded. Several can- 
nons and mortars of various sizes, a large 
number of muskets, shells, shot, and tents, and 
a proportional quantity of stores were taken. 
The action is allowed to have been one of the 
most brilliant of the revolution." 

Congress, besides presenting medals to se- 
veral of the ofiicers engaged in the assault, and 
dividing the value of the stores taken among 
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the troops, as a special acknowledgment of thek 
gallantry, passed a Tote of thanks to General 
Washington '* for the vigilance, wisdom, and 
magnanimity with which he had conducted the 
miUtary operations of the states," and especially 
as manifested in his orders for the late attack. 
Washington did not deem it prudent to retain 
possession of the fort, as it was too much ex- 
posed to admit of defence in the present state 
of his army ; and, afler removing the cannon 
and stores, he destroyed the works and abandon- 
ed the place. It was afterward reoccupied 
by the British. ^ 

About a month subsequent to this event, an- 
other enterprise, under the command of Major 
Henry Lee, equally daring and equally success- 
ful, was planned agaiust Paulus' Hook, opposite 
to New- York. He surprised the post, and took 
one hundred and fifty-nine prisoners, with the 
loss of only two of his men. 

While Washington was thus teeping his 
powerful enemy in check at the north, the 
British commander, finding how little was to be 
gained in contending with so wary a foe, deter- 
mined to remove a portion of his army to the 
south, whither he was invited by the prospect 
of easier victory. In a letter to Lord George 
Germain he says : " I now find myself obliged, 
by many cogent reasons, to abandon every view 
of making an effort in this quarter. The pre- 
cautions which General Washington has had 
leisure to take, make me hopeless of bringing 
him to a general action ; and the season dis- 
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vnades me stroiigiy from losing tune in tko 
attempt." He then goes on to say, that be 
ohall put New-York in a complete state of 
defence, widulraw lua troops from the posts np 
the Hudson, and sail with a pait of his force 
to South Cardina. ^ This plan he accordinsly 
adopted ; but as the incidents of the war at Uie 
aouth were not mider the immediate e^e of the 
commander-tn-cluef, we shall not notice them 
in thiiB place. 

No other events of much impoftance took 
place in the army, under the immediate com* 
mand of Washii^gton, during the campaign. 
The British troops remained inactive at New* 
York, and oura retained their post at West 
Point, in the Highlands. Here Washington 
look up his head quarters; and as the young 
reader may have some cuiiosi^ to know how 
he lived, we will insert the following letter to 
Dr. Cochran, surge<m*general of the army. It 
not only gives us an idea of the nature of bis 
fare in camp, but is. otherwise instructive, as 
showing that, even amid the weighty cares 
by which he was ojf^ressed, he could occa- 
si<mally unbend his mind, and indulge in an 
agreeable playfulness of humour. 

" Dear Doctor, — I have asked Mrs. Cochran 
and Mrs. I^ivingston to dine with me to-morrow ; 
but am I not in honour bound to apprize them 
of their fare ? As I hate deception, even when 
the imagination only is concerned, I will. It 
is needless to premise that my table is large 
enough to hold the ladies. Of this they had 
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ocular proof yesterday. To say how it is 
usually covered is rather more essential ; and 
this shall be the purport of my letter. Since 
our arrival at this happy spot, we have had a 
ham, sometimes a shoidder of bacon, to grace 
the head of the table; a piece of roast beef 
adorns the foot ; and a dish of beans or greens, 
almost imperceptible,' decorates the centre. 
When the cook has a mind to cut a figure, 
which I presume will be the case to-morrow, 
we have two beefsteak pies, or dishes of crabs, 
in addition, one on each side of the centre dish, 
dividing the space, and reducing the distance 
between dish and dish to about six feet, which, 
without them, would be near twelve feet apart. 
Of late, he has had the surprising sagacity to 
discover that apples will make pies ; and it is 
a question if, in the violence of his efforts, we 
do not get one of apples, instead of having both 
of beefsteaks. If the ladies can put up with 
such entertainment, and will submit to parts^e 
of it on plates once tin, but now iron, (not be- 
come so, however, by the labour of scouring,) 
I shall be happy to see them.** 

During the winter, a contemplated concert 
of action between the French fleet and tha 
American army brought Washington and tbe 
French minister, M. Gerard, in frequent inter- 
course, which was productive of the happiest 
feelings between them, and the latter was not 
backward in bearing testimony to the high 
qualities of Washington's mind. In a letter to 
Count de V ergennes, he say^ : " I have had 
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many conversations with General Washington, 
some of which have continued for three hours. 
It is impossible for me briefly to communicate 
the fund of intelligence which I have derived 
from him ; but i shall do it in my letters as 
occasions shall present themselves, I- will now 
say only, that I have formed as high an opinion of 
the powers of his mind, his moderation, his pa- 
triotism, and his virtues, as I had before, from 
common report, concieived of his military talents, 
and of the incalculable services he has rendered 
to his country." This high praise, which was 
not carelessly bestowed, was sanctioned by his 
successor, and contributed to produce, or rather 
to establish, that unbounded confidence which 
the French government placed in the com- 
mander-in-chief during the continuance of the 
war. ^ 



CHAPTER XIV. 

Gloomy prospects for America — Deplorable condition of 
the curreney— ^Arrival of the French fleet — Its blockade at 
Newport — Washington goes to Hartford — Treason of Gene- 
,»l Arnold — Andre— Paulding, Williams, and Van Wart. 

NoTWiTHf 'Landing the alliance with France, 
there was no period during the revolutionary 
war which presented so many discouragements 
as the vear 1780. At the south the British arms . 
were Victorious, and Sir Henry Clinton was 
spreading terror, dismay, and death through the 
country on every side. General Gates, whose 
reputation had been such as to make him aspire 
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to supplant the commnftder-in-chief, was do*-^ 
spatched with a chosen army to protect the 
country; but his mismanagement was such as 
to lead to the total overthrow of his army by 
Comwallis, and the increased 'calamities oi 
the country which he was sent to rescue and 
defend. 

While die two British generals, who had been 
so often OTermatched by the strong, sagacious^ 
mind of Washington,, were wizming spoils and 
laurels from his generals, and carrying desola- 
tion and terror througli fiie states at the south, 
the troops at the north, too feeble to strike a 
blow for liberty, were merely eiijp^aged in the 
inglorious task of watching their toes, and pro« 
tecting the country from th^ir incursions. Un- 
fed, unpaid, and unemployed, they discovered 
occasional signs of discontent, which, coining 
to the knowledge of the enemy, they strove by 
various means to increase, and offered liberal 
rewards to all such as would resume their alle- 
giance and repair to the standard of the British 
crown. 

These distressing events, connected with the 
deplorable condition of the currency, which had 
now reached its lowest depression, and the re- 
volting treason of General Arnold, served to 
cast a gloom over the prospects of the country 
which was more generally felt among the peo- 
ple than at any other period of the war. 

So low had the credit of the, currency fallen, 
that, notwithstanding congress had made it a 
legal tender in the payment of deb^s^ it had 
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ceased to be a medium of exchange, and the 
commissionerB found the greatest £fficulty in 
procuring with it the necessary supplies for the 
army* Paper money is yaluable as a currency 
only so long as it is promptly redeemed in the 

f^ precious metals: but congress had issued the 
enormous sum of two hunpred millions of 
DOLLARS, which had passed into the hands of 
the people for supplies, and was now almost 
entirely worthless^ It had, consequently, come 
to be loathed by the pec^e, who, under the 

X, accumulation of their sufferings, were some- 
times almost ready to believe that British t3rran- 
ny was better than American want, and a 
foreign master preferable to domestic anarchy 
and injustice. -^V 

It was well for our country that in these 
times of trial men of strong intellects, and still 
staronger virtues, presided over the destinies of 
the nation. No country ever possessed such a 

X galaxy of statesmen as were developed by the 
glorious struggle which resulted in our inde- 
pendence. At the head of this illustrious band 
of brothers stood George Washington ; but 
he did not stand alone. There was a host of 
other gallant spirits, scarcely inferior, in the 
firmness and dignity of their virtue, to the fa- 
ther OF HIS country,: they were men who, 
like himself, had been trained in hardships and 
perils, and whose principles were fortified by 
the sound precepts of religion. They were the 
bulwark of our defence — ^the ark of our safety. 
News at length came that a French fleet, 
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coDBisting of eight ships of the line, two frigates, 
two bombs, and bringing five thousand land 
forces, had entered the harbour of Newport, in 
Rhode Island, and was prepared to act in con- 
cert with the Americans. The fleet was under 
the command of CheValier de Temay, and the 
troops under that of Count de Rochambeau.-*- 

The French government in thus despatching 
an army of land forces to America had taken 
care to obviate all the difficulties about rank, 
which had hitherto been productive of such dis- 
agreeable consequences. The high considera- 
tion which they entertained for Washington 
had induced them to place both their general and 
his troops under his implicit command, and to 
settle all questions of rank by giving precedence ' 
to American officers. These instructions, ex- 
pressed in clear and positive terms, produced 
all the happy effects desired, and perfect har- 
mony subsisted not only between the two ar- 
mies, but also between the people and their 
foreign allies, until their final departure from 
the country. 

The French fleet arrived at Newport on the 
tenth of July, and Sir Henry Clinton, forewarn- 
ed of the event by the British ministry, had left 
the scene of his pillage at the south, and made 
suitable provisions to meet it. But he soon 
found that he was again acting under the ever 
vigilant eye of Washington. He had directed 
the British admiral to blockade the fleet at New- 
port, and embarked, besides, six thousand troops 
to co-operate with him against the French 
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forces, but he had not proceeded far before he 
learned that Washington had drawn his troops 
across the Hudson, and taken a new position. 
Remembering New- Jersey and Stony Point, he 
abandoned hisT purpose, and landing his forces 
on Long Island, returned cautiously to New- 
York. ' 

The English fleet, however, being superior 
to the French, the blockade was continued, and 
the forces under Count de Rochambeau were 
necessarily detained as a protection, so that no 
new enterprise was undertaken, but each party 
contented itself with watching . the motions 
of the other. In this interval of leisure, a 
conference between the commanders of the 
allied armies was proposed by Count de Ro- 
chambeau, and the meeting accordingly took 
place at Hartford, in Connecticut, on the twen- 
ty-first of September, which was highly satis- 
factory, and tended to the promotion of harmony 
and mutual friendship between the parties, as 
well as to forwarding the great interests of the 
war. 

The absence of Washington from the army 
on this occasion was seized upon by General 
Arnold to consummate the most infamous plot 
which the annals of our country has yet de- 
veloped* He had always been regarded as a 
brave and gallant officer, and had distinguished 
himself at the taking of Ticonderoga — by his 
expedition through the wilderness to Quebec — 
in a naval engagement on Lake Champlain-r- 
and above ^\\^ in the glorious and decisive action 
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at Saratoga. When the British evacuated PhBa* 
delphia, being disabled by woonds, he was ap> 
pointed to the comniand of that station, where he 
indulged in all the pleasures of life, and beiQ| 
arrogant, fond of display, and extravagant in bit 
living, he Boon involved l^mself in debts whicl: 
he could not pay, and, to extricate himself from 
his difficulties, made large claims against the 
government for money which he said had bees 
expended by him for the pubhc service. These 
claims were examined, and in part disallowed, 
and were of such a nature as to occasion sus- 
picions of his integrity. 

Heavy charges were abo exhibited against 
him by the president and council of Pennsylva^ 
nia ; and on trial before a court n^rtial, he was 
sentenced to receive a public reprimand from 
the commander-in-chief. These censures, add- 
ed to the desperate state of his private affairs, 
were more than the pride of Arnold could en- 
dure ; and at once to take revenge, and to re- 
trieve his fallen fortunes, he resolved to betray 
his country, and seek employment in the ranks 
of the enemy. 

This purpose was so far fixed in his mind 
fifteen months before its final execution that he 
then first opened his correspondence with Ma- 
jor Andre, and to make it more effectual in the 
destruction of his country, he sought and obtain- 
ed the command at West Point, which was the 
key to the whole country along the Hudson, the 
head quarters of the American army, and the 
strotig hold of liberty. This imporUisit post, 
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with the army and nntitary stores, it was his 
intentum to have delivered over into the hands 
of the enemy. ;. 

To consummate this plan of infamous treach* 
ery, and agree on the mode of surrender, it was 
necessary for Arnold and Andre to have a per- 
^nal interview, and the latter was accordingly 
sent ^p in the Vulture sloop of war, as near the 
Highlands as was prudent; and a meeting took 
l^ace at Haverstraw, where all the preltmina*- 
lies were duly settled, and the jdan matured 
which was expected to seal the fate of our be- 
loved country. Bttt that Providence which 
seems to have watched over the welfare of 
America from its first settlement to the present 
^ moment of time, saw fit to frustrate these well* 
matured plans for our destruction. 

Andre was to have been put on board the Vul« 
tm-e early in l^e morning, after the night of the 
interview ; but that vessel, having been annoyed 
by some shots from the shore, had been obliged 
to drop so far down the stream that the men 
appointed to row the boat, which belonged to a 
man of the name of Smith, refused to perform 
the task. It then became necessary to provide 
for the return of Andre by land. He accord- 
ingly stayed at the house of Mr. Smith till the 
following night, when he assumed the name of 
John Anderson, exchanged his regimentals for 
a citizen's dress, and with the pass of General 
Arnold in his pocket, crossed over the river, 
and i^ooeeded quietly on horseback toward 
New-Jork. 
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^The county of Westchester was, at that timei 
under the protection of neither army, but lying 
" between the lines" of both, was subject to the 
incursions of either . party, and the inhabitants 
were-, exposed to constant alarms, robberies," 
house burnings, insuhs, and murders. It was 
uncertain, therefore, in traversing this disputed 
territory, or " neutral ground," as it was some- 
times called, whether the next man which you 
met would be a friend or a foe. Andre had 
made the best use of the night for passing 
through that part of the territory which was 
most liable to be occupied with those friendly 
to the American arms, and haying reached Tar- 
rytown, began to feel himself in safety, when 
he was suddenly stopped by a young man in 
a citizen's dress, who darted out from behind a 
clump of bushes, and seized the reins of his 
horse. 

Taken completely by surprise, he was thrown 
off his guard, and lost his self-possession. He 
asked the young man, whose name was Paidd- 
ing, where he was from, and received for an- 
swer that he was " from below," a phrase which 
was then understood to mean from the Britisli 
lines. " So am I," said he. He had scarcely 
betrayed himself in these words, when Pauld- 
ing was joined by his two companions, Williams 
and Van Wart, who, learning that their prisoner 
was " from below," ordered him to dismount 
He now showed his pass from General Arnold, 
but the suspicion of the young men having beea 
awakened, they searched him, and fgund papers 



<kmeea!ed m Ihs boots. From this disomy 
they infenred tizat lie wa» « spy, and takktg hun 
bftck to the *Heare&ft Atiaetican outpost at North- 
ewe^, th^ a^iveted him over to Lieiitenant 
6<rf^el Jameson, who examined the papers 
aM knew them to be in the handwriting of Ar- 
slold. Jamestin wa« bewHdered, ttnd not stis- 
pectii^ the Ireacheiy of Amoid, Bent hira a let- 
ter givinfg information of the capture of Andre, 
sad stating that papers liad been foiiiid on his 
petBon of a dangerous tendency. At the same 
time he sertt an expfress, with the papers, to 
General Washington, who was supposed to be 
on the read tetaming from Hartford. 

The letter to Arndd reached ham in time to 
save his life. He was at his residence oppo- 
site to West Point when it arrived, .and read 
it with trepidation. He then stated that he' 
was dtiddenly called to West Point, and mount* 
ing his horse, rode to the river, entered his 
barge, and ordered his men to row down the 
stream. By this means he succeeded in get- 
ting on board the Viiltaire before the news of 
his defectioin was made known. He afterward 
tJntered^the British army with the rank which 
he had forfeited by his treason ; distinguished 
himself by his gasconade and cruelties ; lived 
a ]ifb of mortification, poverty, and shame ; and 
die^ in London in 1801, unloved and unmouru'^ 
edj beqneathmg to posterity a name steeped in 
idfamv and crime ; a proverb and a by-word 
among the nations of the earth, and a fearfy 
wffiriiiiig to aH tnatoni down to ^e end of time. 
10 
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Mauir An^ M soon 88 he foiuid lie was a 
<m^vit adoressed a leuer to Washington, re- 
Tealing his name and true character. He was 
removed to West Point, and thence to the head 
quarters of the army at Tappan, where a hoard 
of officers was sumnKmed and directed to in- 
quire into the nature of his offence, and the 
punishment required according to the usages of 
nations. After a full investigation, the board 
came to the conclusion ** that the prisoner came 
on shore in the night to hold a private and se- 
cret interview with General Arndid ^ that he 
changed his dress within the American lines, 
and passed the guards in a disguised habit, and 
under a feigned name ; that he was taken in 
the same disguised habit, having in his posses- 
sion several papers which contained intelligence 
for the enemy ^ and that he ought to be con- 
sidered as a spy, and, according to the law and 
usage of nations, to suffix death." The deci- 
sion was approved by Wa^iington, and he was 
executed at T^pan cm the second of October. 

The fate of Major Andre called forth the 
deepest commiseration at the time; and from 
none more than from General Washington. His 
was not the heart to remain untouched by the 
misfortunes and sufferings of others : his feel- 
ings were deeply moved by the part which he 
was compelled to act in this tragical scene ; but 
to yield to such feelings at ^ such a time would 
have exhibited a weakness scarcely pardonable. 
Andre had been deeply engaged in a foul plot 
for tl^e ruin of our country, and he well knew 
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that the penalty of detection would be death. 
Justice th^Qi required tift^t the law should be ex- 
ecuted against him. y He wio^ however, treated 
with the greatest forbearance and kindness, and 
in this respect his last moments present a strik- 
ing contrast to those of the lamented Hale. 

The conduct of the three young men, Pauld- 
ing, Williams, and Van Wart, who, by captur- 
ing Major Andre, performed an incalculable 
servfce to their^. country, presents a striking 
▼lew of the principle which prevailed among 
the great mass of the community in this memo- 
rable contest. They were the sons of farmers, 
and not directly engaged in the army. Had 
they been disposed to serve their own purpo- 
ses rather than the good of their country, what 
a harvest of riches might they have acquired I 
Andre offered them any reward they might de- 
mand for his liberty, and pledged to remain a 
hostage wherever they pleased until it should 
be duly paid. But the offer proved scarcely a 
temptation. " If you would give us ten thou- 
sand guineas you should go nowhere but to 
head qusurters," was the indignant reply. 

They deserved, and have received the ap- 
probation of mankind. Washington himoured 
them with his favour; congress bestowed on 
them a medal, an annuity, and a vote of thanks; 
their own state presented each with a tract of 
land ; and better still than all these, their names 
go down to posterity associated with the im- 
mortal heroes and stJB4;esmen of our oountry» 
and are destined to imperishable inunortality. 
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CHAPT£R XV. 

Ocneral OaIm sopareeded in the command of the soath- 
em irajt aynd Oieene appointed in his plaee-<-His saceees- 
ea— MatioT pmong the Pennaylvania tnwps — Matiny among 
the New-Jersey troops — ^WashinEton assists in pzocurine 
IcisAs-'Meditatet an attaok on New-York — Situation of 
Cornwaliis — Washington visits Mount VerlHm — Arnold's 
invasion of Connecticut — Movements aninat ComwaHis — 
Capitulation — Sensation produced at tnis great victory— 
Serriees in the camp — ^Death of Mr. Gnstia. 

The prediction of Charles Lee, that the lan- 
rals which General Gates had^ acquired at the 
nnrth would wither in the southern sun, had 
been Aidfilled to the letter, and the wretched 
state of things in the two Carolinas convinced 
congress that their confidence in Gates had 
been altogether misplaced. They, therefore, 
asked (General Washington to supercede him in 
the command, and, at the same time, desired 
him to select the officer who was to take his 
place. It would have been well if this confi- 
dence had been reposed in the commander-in- 
chief at an earlier period, as it would probably 
have saved the south from a great portion of its 
calamities. The resi:dt, however, served to 
place in a more conspicuous light the sagacity 
and discriminatimi of that extraordinary mind, 
before which the characters of men seemed to 
lie exposed like the pages of an open volume. 

The person select^ f<Nr this difficult and 
hazardous service was Nathaniel Greene, the 
descendant of a respectable family of Friends, 
in the state of Rhode Island. He entered the 
serrtce at the beginning of the war, and sdways 
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Stood hi^ in the coiufideitce and affection of 
Wc^ahingtOQ. Having received his appoiiitment 
m Deceniber, he immediately joined his com- 
mand, which he fbimd to consist of only two 
ihousaad men, in a most deatitidie and wretched 
condition, while in fro^ was an enemy strong 
in muoa^ra and r&iources, and Pushed with re* 
ce«it conquests. But Greene had been educated 
j^ |he school of Washington, and was fitted, 
jlJierefQfe, to graj^le with circiHnstances of diffi* 
euity. HavijQg si^plied the wants of his army 
9^ well 33 he wa3 able, and organized hia offi> 
cers, be sent out a detachment mider the brave 
Geiieral Morgan^ who met the enemy at the 
Co^iilieos on the sevente^ith of Jam^uy, and 
gained an important victory. ^ This was sue* 
oeeded by a train of brilliant achievements, 
which, ccmsidering the handful of resources at 
his command, seemed httle less than miracu- 
lous, and ended in driving the British from all 
Uieir posts in the south. '' Other generals," says^ 
the^chevalier Luzerne, in just commendation of 
the eztEa<H!dinary career of Greene, "subdue 
their enemy by the means with which their 
country or their sovereign fumbhes them. But 
General Greene appears to subdue his enemy 
by his own means. He eon^imenced his cam- 
paign without either an army, provisions, or 
military stores. He has ai^ed for nothing 
siiice, and yet scarcely a post arrives from the 
south, that does not bring intelUgence of some 
uew advantage he has gained over the foe. He 
conquers by magic. History fomishes no pa- 
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nllel to UuB." Genend Greene appeared to 
lire almost withoiit rest or sleep, and for moiiths, 
while the fate of the south hung on his exer- 
tions, he did not change his dress. 

WhOe the year, in this direction, opened 
with snch favourahle aspects, it was at the north 
clouded hy events which threatened the most 
dangerous consequences. The troops, pushed 
to extremities by their wants, and paid in a 
currency which was absolutely tidueless, began 
to show symptoms of serious disaffection, and 
the Pennsylvania line stationed near Morris^ 
town, consisting of about thirteen hundred 
men, paraded under arms, refused obedience to 
their officers, killed one captain, and mortally 
wounded another, and marched in a body to- 
ward Philadelphia, with the intention of pre- 
senting themselves before congress and demand- 
ing a redress of grievances.^ 

They complained that, their pay was in ar- 
rears — ^that they were obliged to receive it in a 
depreciated currency— that many of the soldiers 
were detained beyond the period of their enlist- 
ment — and that diey had suffered every hard- 
ship for ike want of money, provisions, and 
clothing. General Wayne sent an express to 
General Washington with intelligence of the 
revolt, who, with his usual prudence, advised 
him to draw from them a statement of their 
grievances, and promise them to represent the 
case faithj^y to congress and the Pennsylva- 
nia legislature, and endeavour to obtain redress. 
These judicious counsels had the desired 
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effect. A canunittee of congress, accompanied 
by the president of Pennsylyania, met them at 
Trenton, and made proposals which were ac- 
cepted, and they gave up their arms. During the 
reyolt, Sir Henry Clinton made every exertion 
to induce the 'mutineers to join his standard ; 
but they were indignant at the proposition, and 
delivered his Emissaries over to meir officers, 
by whom they were tned and executed. 

Washington, supposing that so deleterious 
an example would be likely to find imitators 
among the rest of the troops, took his measures 
with that firmness and decision for which he 
was always so remarkable. He ordered a thou- 
sand trusty men to be selected from the regi- 
ments in the Highlands, and hold themselves 
in readiness to march at a moment's warning, 
with the view of crushing the least disposition 
to disaffection which might show itself among 
the troops. ' The wisdom of this precaution 
was soon apparent. In a few days news reach- 
ed the commander-in-chief that the New-Jersey 
troops were in a state of revolt, and refused 
obedience to their officers. He immediately 
despatched General Howe with six hundred men 
to put an end to the revolt by force, unless the 
men diould yield unconditional submission and 
return to their duty. His orders were faithfully 
executed. The disaffected regiments, taken by 
surprise, weie compelled to pamle widiout their 
arms, made the necessary concessions, and 
promised obedience. The more effectually to 
deter others from a similar course of conduct. 
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t^o of the ringleadeTs were tried by a qonuti^ 
martial, and condemned to death. By tbis 
promptness and timely severity the spirit <^ 
mutiny was entirely subdaed. 

The time of General Washington wad now 
occupied with the most weighty and important 
affairs, and the plot of the drama was hastening 
toward its final development.\ His first object 
was to obtain the means for carrying on the 
war* The credit pf the country had fallen so 
low that it was no longer possible to obtain 
supplies on the faith and promises of congress. 
He, therefore, wrote to Colonel Laurens, who 
had been sent to France for the purpose of ob- 
taining a loan, a long letter, remarkable for its 
clearness and appropriateness \q the occasion, 
in which he made a representation of the natural 
iresources of the country, and of its ability to 
repay its debts, as well as of the impossibility 
of successfully conducting the war withoyt di- 
rect aid in money. ' The letter was laid before 
the king, and the application was successful. 
The influence of the letter in obtaining it may 
be inferred from the fact, that the loan was 
accompanied with a suggestion thaV the money 
appropriated to the army should be placed at 
tj£e disposal of General Washington. 
. It had been th^ design of the cpmmander-in- 
chief during the whole war to get together 
such a force as should enable him to dislodge 
tjie enemy frooi New-York ; an4 he was now 
benc^ng all his ^xerticHis to ^e accomplishment 
of iys in^portant Qbject. That jfosi ^^4 ^ef^pf 
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w^ak^ned by jd^ti^^bineiits 9eiit put under Coebt 
waQis ^d Arnold to North and South. Carolina 
and Yirginia, an4 he hoped that the favowrabl^ 
opportunity was now presenjted. The better 
to concert a plan of operations for the accom* 
pUshment of this grand design, he held several 
interviews with Count de Rochambeau at Nan- 
tHcket ; and on the sixth of July the combined 
ibrcea assembled at DobVs Feny, on the 
Hudsop. V 

^ieanttrajB, however, the attention of Wash*" 
iiigtpn was partially occupied by affairs not under 
iia own eye. Laiayette had been despatched 
with a considerable force to act against Arnold, 
who had been engaged in pillaging and burning 
along the banks of the Chesapeake with the 
Oiost wanton and savage cruelty, and the com- 
mander-in-chief was looking :with the gi;eatest 
anxiety to his operations and to those of General 
Greene, with whom he held a constant corres- 
pondence, and who kept him informed of all the 
enemy's mov^m^ats, and asked his advice and 
direction on every important measure. The 
posts at the north and heyond the Alleghanies 
were also in a situation to require much of his 
care, as incursions from Canada were frequent, 
and, kept the frontier in a constant state of alarm. 

tinder all these ^ circumstances, however, 
prepaorations were daily progressing for a com- 
bined attack oi^ New-York, if circumstances 
slipuld warrant §p bo)jd an i^ndei^takin^. But in 
the midst of them Washington received intel- 
l^ence from Qowit de Qw^Q. i^ J^^ West 
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Indies, stating that be should soon sail, for the 
Chesapeake with his whole fleet, together with 
three thousand land forces. This news imme- 
diately changed his plan ; and on consultatioA 
with the French commander, it was resolved to 
remove the theatre of the war farther to the 
south. 

Lord Comwallis, overmatched by the vigi- 
lance of Greene in North Carolina, had advanced 
and formed a junction with the British detach- 
ment in the Cnesapeake. He had overrun the 
lower counties of Virginia, and was only pre- 
vented from extending his conquests by the 
presence of Lafayette, whose generalship and 
prudence kept him in check. The conduct of 
this young officer merited the highest praise. 
With an inferior force he maintained his ground; 
kept the enemy at bay ; and protected the coun- 
try against incursions. '' Be assured, my dear 
marquis," says Washington, in one of his letters, 
" that your conduct meets my warmest appro- 
bation, as it must that of every body. Should 
it ever be said that my attachment to you be- 
trayed me into partiality, you have only to appeal 
to facts to refute any such charge." Count de 
Vergennes bore similar testimony to the opera- 
tions of this gallant young officer; and the 
French minister of war was commanded by the 
king to express the royal approbation of his 
conduct ; and to assure him, &at he should be 
raised to the rank of field-marshal on his return 
to France. But the force of Lafayette consisted 
only of a handful of men, altogether insufficient 
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tb match Cornwallia, much more to act against 
him ofTeiisively. 

As the French fleet mider De Grasse would 
blockade the Chesapeake, and prevent escape or 
aid in that direction, Washington justly deemed 
that Comwallis might be hemmed in and taken. 
He, therefore, kept up the appearance of hit 
preparations against New- York ; and to make 
the deception more complete, took care that 
fictitious letters should be intercepted by Sir 
Hemy Clinton, in order to lead him astray, and 
prevent aid from being sent to Comwallis. The 
army was then put in motion ; and at Chester 
Washington received the cheering intelligence 
that Count de Grasse hkd entered the Chesa- 
peake with his whole fleet, and a large body of 
land-forces. 

Washington preceded the army; and, after 
a short stay at Philadelphia, hastened forward 
to Mount Vemon, which lay in his route, and 
which he had not visited since he left it to 
attend the second congress, a period of six years 
and five months ; so entirely had he sacrificed 
his time, interests, and local attachments to the 
service of his country. He remained no longer 
than to await the arrival of "Count de Rocham- 
beau, whom he had left at Baltimore, when the 
two generals hastened to the head quarters of 
Lafayette to make their arrangements for meet- 
ing the enemy. 

« The departure of Washington from New- 
York was the signal for an invasion of Connec- 
ticut. Arnold, who had gathered new wreaths 
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of mfamy since his ^en^t to betray. bis coin* 
try, ravaging Virginia, now yolunteered to io- 
yade his native. state. The last time we hear 
of him in the history of the war, is in connec* 
tion with an affair which gave the final blot ta 
his already execrable name. The storming of 
Fort Griswold, the death of the brave Colond 
Ledyard, the massacre of the garrison, and the 
burning of New-London, constitute the closu^ 
chapter of his life of shame and guilt, and give 
libe finish to his infamous career."* ! 

Lord Cornwallis, on leaminff the presence i 
of the French fleet in the bay, had taken a po- 
sition at Yorktown, which he fortified strong, 
by throwing up around it works of defenceJ 
and, expecting aid from Sir Henry ClintoaJ 
prepared to maintain a siege. The allied fbrc6i| 
being assembled, the post was invested <n| 
every side, and the siege carried on by thftj 
usual process of opening parallels, erecting 
batteries, firing shot, throwing shells, and stomH 
ing redoubts. From two British redoubts, iij 
advance of the main works, the Americans wer^ 
so much annoyed, that Washington resolved ttj 
storm them. The enterprise against one waii 
committed to Colonel Hamilton, afterward sej 
cretary of state, who made so ' impetuous aM 
attack, that possession was soon obtained ; tbaU 
against the other was directed by a Frenchmatj 
with equal success ; but opposed by a stron 
force, he sustained a heavier loss. 

Cornwallis, perceiving no hope of safety 1 
* Pauldiof . 
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in flight, made an attempt to escape across the 
rirer, but a gitorm dispersed his boats, and com- 
pelled him to return ; and finding that no relief 
was likely to arrive from Sir Henry Clinton in 
time to save him from the furious attacks of his 
foes, he offered to Capitulate ; and on the nine- 
teenth of October, 1781, another British army 
laid its arms at the feet of the genius of liberty 
The force thus yielded up to the allied army 
afidomited to upward of seven thousand pri- 
soners, with their arms, and atraiii of one hun- 

DUED AND SIXTY PIECES OF CANNON. The 

British loss, during the siege, was between five 
and six hundred; and that of the combined 
army about three hundred. The land forces 
surrendered to General Washington ; but the 
fleet, seamen, and naval equipments, were as- 
signed to the French admiral. 

" The success was more complete, and more 
sgeedily attained, than had been anticipated. 
The capture of Cornwallis, with so large a part 
of the British army in America, occasioned 
great rejoicings throughout the country, as af- 
fording a decisive presage of the favourable 
termination of the war. Congress passed a 
special vote of thanks to each of the com-' 
manders and to the officers and troops. Two 
stands of colours, taken from the enemy at the 
capitulation, were given to General Washing- 
ton, and two pieces of field ordnance to Count 
de Rothambeau and Count de Grasse respect- 
ively, as tokens of the national gratitude for 
their services."* 

* Spftikt. 
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'' This glorious achievement was everywhere 
hailed as the finishinff stroke of the war, the 
end of a long series of hardships and sufferings. 
There was scarcely a city, town, or sequestered 
village, throughout the whole wide circuit of the 
confederation, that had not felt the scourge d 
the war; few were the fields that escaped 
ravaging, or the houses that had not been plun- 
dered ; and few the citizens hut had suffered in 
their persons or property. The whirlwind had 
not confined itself to one narrow track of devas- 
tation ; it had swept over the face of the earth 
from north to south, from east to west ; it had 
crossed and recrossed its track in every direc- 
tion ; and, wheresoever it passed, it lefl its mark 
of ruin behind. 

" No wonder, then, that the prospect of being 
for ever relieved from this scourge of nations, 
and of winning the great prize for which all 
these sufferings had been patiently endured, 
awakened the pulse of the whole people, and 
caused their eyes to sparkle and their cheeks 
to glow. At the dead of the night a watchman 
in the streets of Philadelphia was heard to cry 
out, ' Past twelve o'clock, and a pleasant morn- 
ing; Comwallis is taken.' All but the dead 
resting in their sleep awoke at this glorious 
annunciation. The city became alive at mid- 
night; the candles were lighted, and figures 
might be se^ fiitting past the windows, or push- 
ing them up to hear the sound repeated, lest it 
should have been nothing but a dream. The 
citizens ran through the streets to inquire into 
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lihe tntth ; they shook hands, they embraced 
each other, and they wept for joy None slept 
again that night ; and the dawn of the morning, 
mrhich brought new confirmatidn of the happy 
tidings, shone on one of the most exulting cities 
that ever basked in the smishine of joy. '^ 

The day following that of the capitulation 
'WOB signalized by the pardon of all officers and 
soldiers under arrest ^ and Washington caused 
divine service to be performed in the different 
brigades, that the arihy might offer up its thanks 
with one voice to Almighty God, who had so 
graciously interposed in behalf of the nation. 
The scene was one of great solemnity, and 
well became the impressive occasion, 
s Washington, returning to the north, after 
this memorable event, on his arrival at Etham, 
was present at the death of Mr. Curtis, the 
only scm of Mrs. Washington. He remained a 
short time to mingle l^s tears with the widow 
and mother of the deceased, and hastened on in 
the path of his duties. He was everywhere 
greeted with testimonials of the highest regard ; 
and at Philadelphia was conducted into the 
hall of congress by two members, and received 
with a congratulatory address lay the president. 

* Paulding. 
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As tbe spring opened, bowerer, tlie impression 
became more and more general that bostilities v^ 
would not be renewed, and the armj- remamed 
inactive at the sereral stations. In May Sir 
Guy Carleton*sirpers«ded Sir Henry Clinton 
in the command of the British army, but mani- 
fested no disposition to renew the contest ; in- 
deed, his letters to Washington were of a pacific 
tone from the first, and indicated the change 
which had taken place in the British councils. 
In August he conveyed to the American general 
^e pleasing intelligenee that"^ negotiations for 
ft general peace had commenced at Paris, and 
that the independence of the United States 
would be conceded as a preliminary step. From 
this time, therefore, all preparations of a war- 
like character were suspended ; but it being 
uncertain how the negotiations might terminate, 
the posture of defence was maintained with the 
same caution and vigilance as before. The 
French troops took their final leave in Decem- 
ber, and sailed from Boston, having been in the 
United States about two years and a half. 

As the army and people became relieved from 
the anxieties and excitement attendant upon the 
war, they saw more and more the defects of the 
system of government which had been adopted 
for the states. Hitherto these defects were 
chiefly felt by Washington and the great leaders 
of the revolution, who had manfully contended 
with the difficulties which they produced, but 
left them to be remedied at a more peaceful 
and quiet period. The army, on the other hand, 
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had been so mnclk accustomed to the authority 
of the commander-in-chief, that they came to 
regard him almost as the head of the nation ; 
and "now that they were about to part with him 
and retire to their homes, without having any 
responsible head to unite and direct the govern- 
ment, they were not without apprehensions of 
the result ; and some of them went so far as to 
propose such a change in the system as should 
clothe Washington with the supreme power. 

" A colonel in the army," says Mr. Spailcs, 
" of a highly respectable character, and some- 
what advanced in life, was made the organ for 
communicating these sentiments to the com- 
mander-in-chief. In a letter '^elaborately and 
skilfully written, after describing the gloomy 
8tate of affairs, the^ financial difficulties, and 
innumerable embarrassments in which the coun- 
try had been involved during the war, on account 
of its defective political organization, the writer 
adds : * This must have shown to all, and to 
military men in particular, the weakness of re- 
publics, arid the exertions which the army have 
been able to make by being under a proper head. 
Therefore I little doubt, that, when the benefits 
of a mixed government are pointed out, and 
duly considered, such will be readily adapted. 
In this case it will, I brieve, be uncontroverted, 
that the same abilities which have led us 
through difficulties,' apparency insurmountable 
by human power, to victory and glory ; those 
qualities that have merited and obtained the 
universal venef ation and esteem of the army 
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would be moat likely to direct oa in the smoother 
psihs of peace. Some people have so con- 
nected the ideas of tyranny and^monarchy as 
to find it very difficidt to iteparate them. It 
may« therefore, be requisite to give the head 
of such a eonstitation as I propose some title 
^parently more moderate; but, if all other 
thuags were once adjusted, I beheve strong ar- 
guments might be produced for adnutting the 
title of KINO, which, I ccmceive, would hb at- 
tended with some material advantages.' " 

Had the writer of this letter understood the 
character of the commander-in-chief, he would 
never have ventured to break to him such a 
proposition. The mind of Washington was 
superior to the allurements of ambition and 
power. In his long q^ureer of public useful- 
ness there is not a single instance in which 
such motives swerved him one jot or tittle from 
the pathway of duty. No wonder, then, that 
he was at a lass to eauceive what part of kis 
conduct could have given encouragement to such 
an address. His answer to tins letter is a 
noble mcmument to the native greatness of his 
soul. It is dated at head quarters, *' Newburg, 
May 22, 1782," and is as follows :— / 

" Sir, — ^With a mixture of great sinprise and 
astonishment, I have read with attention the 
sentiments you have submitted to my perusal. 
Be assured, sir, no occurrence in the course of 
the war has given me more painful sensations 
than your information of there being such ideas 
existing in the army as you have expressed, 
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and I must view with abhorreiice, aod repie* 
hend with severity. For the present, the com- 
munication of them will rest in my own bosotn, 
unless some farthef^gitation of the matter shall 
make a disclosure necessary. I am much at a 
loss to conceive what part of my conduct could 
have given encouragement to an address which 
to me seems big with the greatest mischiefs that 
can befall my country. If I am not deceived 
in the knowledge of myself, you could not have 
found a person to whom your schemes are 
more disagreeable. At the same time, in jus- 
tice to my own feelings, I must add, that no man 
j)Osse88es a more sincere wish to see ample 
justice done to the army than I do ; and as far 
as my power and influence, in a constitutional 
way, extend, they shall be employed to the ut- 
most of my ability to effect it, should there be 
any occasion. Let me conjure you, then, if you 
have any regard for your country, concern for 
yourself oi' posterity, or respect for me, to banish 
these thoughts from your mind, and never com- 
municate, as from yourself or any one else, a 
sentiment of the like nature." 

What a noble reply ! It could have sprung 
only from the loftiest virtue ; the most disinte- 
rested patriotism. "< With an army to back him» 
and at the height of his popularity and power, 
neither a kingdom nor a crown could tempt 
Washington from the pathway of duty. Af^er 
this indignant letter, it is needless to say that 
he vfss never again solicited to become a kino. 
As the winter advanced, and the prospect of 
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peace became erery day less doubtful, the offi- 
eers and soldiers had leisure to reflect on their 
situation, and look forward to the condition 
awaiting them at the end of the war. They 
. felt that they had claims on the generosity, as 
well as on the justice of their country, and 
various circumstanees conspired to make them 
apprehensive lest these claims should be disre- 
garded. Congress had no funds; the nation 
was deeply in debt ; the goTemment was with- 
out power, and Washington, their protector and 
father, was about to retire to piivate life. It was 
natural that this state of things, in connection 
with their long arrearages of pay, should excite 
their apprehensions about the fi^re, and just in 
proportion as the glorious ''consunmiation for 
which they had suffered and bled approached, 
they became more anxious about their situation. 

In December the officers drew up a memcnial 
on the subject, and presented it to congress. It 
contained a statement of the money due them ; 
a proposal that the half pay for life should be 
commuted for a specific sum, and a request that 
security should be given by the government for 
the fulfilment of its engagements. The action 
of congress on this application was far from be- 
ing satisfactory ; and disappointed and irritated,' 
but not discouraged, they circulated a call on 
the tenth of March for a meeting of the officers^ 
to concert farther measures in reference to the 
adjustment of their claims. 

The army was quartered at Newburg, New- 
York, and the call had scwrcely been distri- 
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bated, when it was followed by an aiion3n[ii0a« 
address/ written wkh the most consummate art» 
and in a strain of passionate and stining elo- 
quence, well calculated to arouse the passions, 
and excite the feelings of those to whom it was 
directed. It was couched in strong and Row- 
ing language, painting the endurance and priva- 
tions of the officers ; their toils, sacrifices, and 
sufferings; the injustice and ne^ect of con- 
gress, and calling upon them to ^oarry their 
appeal from the justice to tie fears of the govern* 
fnetU, 

When ^e minds of men are foaiancing in 
doubt and uncertainty as to the course which 
they should pursue, it requires but little to turn 
the scale. Washington therefore saw in a mo* 
ment that the most dangerous consequences 
would be likely to result from a meeting; of the 
officers under the state of feeling which had 
been excited by this inflammatoty ^peal, but , 
satisfied of the justice of their claims, and know- 
ing that the course of congress had been such 
as to press them to extremes, did. not feel at 
liberty to forbid the meeting. He had a most 
difficult and delicate part to act, but he was 
equal to the em^genc^.^ 

The next morning in his general orders he 
todL occasion to censure the anonymous address 
as irregular and disorderly, and appointecf a 
time for the meeting of the officers on a day 

* Subsequent eirents hare disclosed the audior of this fa- 
iMNit puwr to be OeaenU Atmstiong of tiM eute of l^tm- 
Yoik. 
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different from that already named, for tlie pur- 
pose of devising ** what farther measures ought 
fo be adopted, as most rational and best calcu- 
lated to attain the object in view." This was 
followed by another anonymous address, in 
which the writer undertook to construe the lan- 
guage of the general orders as favourable to his 
projects. 

The crisis was one demanding all &e pru- 
dence and foresight of the commander-in-chief. 
He conferred with the officers in pjivate, show- 
ed them the dangers of such a rash and preci- 
pitate course, endeavoured to ^appease their dis- 
contents, and recommended forbearance and 
moderation. At the meeting he addressed them 
in very impressive terms, remarking, as he look^ 
ed around on the' war-worn assembly, with eyes 
sufiused with tears, that although he had grown 
old in his country's service,, and was losing his 
► sight, yet he never doubted its justice or gratitude. 
He reminded them of the cause for which 
they had taken up arms, the^ fidelity and con- 
stancy with which they had hitherto devoted 
themselves to their country, and implored them 
not to cast a shade over the glory which they 
had acquired, nor tarnish the fair fame which 
they had won in a struggle so arduous and pro- 
tracted. " Let me conjure you," said he, " in 
the name of our common country, as you value 
your sacred honour, as you respect die rights 
of mankind, and as you regard the military and 
national character of America^ to express the 
utmost horror and detestation of the man who 
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wishes, under any specious pretences, to over- 
turn the liberties of our country, or who wick- 
edly attempts to open the floodgates of civil 
discard, and deluge our rising empire with 
blood. 

" By thus determining, and thus acting, you 
will pursue the plain and direct road to file at- 
tainment of your wishes. You will defeat the 
^ insidious designs of oar enemies, who are com- 
peUed to resort from open force to secret arti- 
fice. You will give one more distinguished 
proof of unexampled 'patriotism and practical 
Tirtue, rising -superior to the most complicated 
sufferings^ and will, by the dignity of your con- 
duct, afford another occasion for posterity to 
say, in speaking of the glorious example you 
have exhibited to mankind, ' Had this day been 
wanting, the world had never seen the last stage 
of perfection which human nature is capable of 
attaining.'" 

Having retired ham the assembly, the offi- 
cers immediately acted on his advice. They 
passed resolutions thanking the commander-in- 
chief for the course he had pursued, and ex- 
pressive of their continued attachment; they 
declared their unshaken reliance on the good 
faith of congress and their country, and a deter- 
mination to bear, with patience, their griev- 
ances, until in due time they should be redress- 
ed. Thus, by the prudent measures of Gene- 
ral Washington, was this threatening excitement 
I allayed, and by his faithful and zealous repre- 
' sentations to congress the subject was again^ 
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conaidered, aad the piovkioiia solicited by the 
officers obtained. 

In a few days after this ^ event the gratefnl 
intelligence amyed that a preliminary treaty oC 
peace had been signed at Paris. The news 
was first brought in a French vessel, and was 
shortly afterward eonununicated officially, by 
Sir Guy Carleton, and on the ainfUe^kdi d 
April, 1783, precisely eight ye«rs from the day 
on which the first blood waa shed at Leadngton, 
a proclamation was issued formally announcing 
a cessation of hostilities. 

From this time the officers and soldiers be- 
gan to retire from the camp on fturlough, and on 
the eighteenth of October congress issued a 
proclamation discharging them ftom farther ser- 
vice, together with all such as had enlisted for 
the entire term of the war. The troops were 
thus, in effect, disbanded, with the exception 
of a small force who had entered the service 
for a limited time. On the occurrence of this 
event. General Washington issued his farewell 
address to the army, a performance as admirable 
in its spirit as it was equitable in its princijdes. 

At length Sir Guy Carleton received orden 
to evacuate New-York, which was done on the 
twenty-fifth day of November, and Washington, 
having descended the river, entered it on the 
same day, attended by a small force of military, 
and accompanied by the governor, lieutenant- 
governor, council, and a large retinue of civil 
officers and citizens. The enemy Jiaving thus 
left the country. General Ws^shing^on resolved 
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to take his leare of the army, amd surrender up 
to congress all the power with which he had 
been rested. He accordingly met his officers 
for the last time, as their general, on the fourth 
of December, and the interview was of the most 
solemn and affecting character. '/ His emotions 
were too strong to be concealed. Filling a 
glass, he turned to them and said, * With a heart 
full of lore and gratitude, I now take leave of 
you : I most devoutly wish that your latter days 
may be as prosperous and happy as your for- 
mer ones have been glorious and, honourable/ 
Having drunk, he added, ' 1 cannot come to each 
of you to take my leave, but shall be obliged if 
each of you wUl come and take me by the 
hand.' General Knox, being nearest, turned to 
him. Washington, incapable of utterance, grasp- 
ed his h&Bd, and embraced him. In the same 
affectionate manner he took leave of each suc- 
ceeding officer. The tear of manly sensibiHty 
was in every eye ; and not a word was articu- 
lated to interrupt the dignified silence and the 
tenderness of the scene. Leaving the room, 
he passed through the corps of hght infantry, 
and walked to Whitehall, where a barge wait- 
ed to convey him to Paulus Hook. The whole 
company followed in mute and solemn proces- 
sion, with dejected^ countenances, testifying 
feelings of delicious melancholy, which no lan- 
guage can describe. Having entered the barge, 
he turned to the company, and, waiving his hat, 
bid them a silent adieu."* 

* Maisball. 
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Congr eaa was sitting at Annapolis, in Maiy- 
landf wbidier tbe commander-in-chief immedi- 
ately repaired, greeted as be passed thiough the 
diflereni towns and Tillages with every demon- 
stratioii of regard and respect. On the twenty- 
third of December he was introduced into the 
hall of congress before a fnll^delegation of that 
body, and a large concourse of spectators, and 
snmndered his commission. At the close of his 
address, he observed : — ** Having now finish- 
ed the work assigned me, I retire from the great 
theatre of action; and bidding an affectionate 
ferewell to this sognst body nnder whose orders 
I have so long acted, I here offer my commis- 
sion, and take leave of all the employmentB oi 
public life." The president made an appropriate ' 
rei^y to his address, when Washington retired 
from the assembly divested of all his power, 
and sustaining no other rank than that of a pri- . 
vate citizen. 

On the following morning he left Annapolis 
for his favourite retirement at Mount Vernon, 
where he arrived on the same day, having been 
absent, in charge of the army, nearly nine yeaxs, 
during which time he had visited his home only 
accidentally while on his way with Count Ro- 
chambesu to and from Yoiktown, at the ci^pture 
of Comwaliis. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

Washington retires to private life — His friends desirous 
to hare congress reward him for his services — His satisfac- 
tion at being djvested of his public duties — Attention to ag- 
licultttre — Visfters — Visit from Lafayette — Travels through 
the western part of Virginia — Efforts in favour of education 
—Increased attention to agriculture — ^^Interruptions from 
Yisiters — Houdon*s statue of Washington. 

For many years Washington had been, as it 
-were, the heart of the nation. From him had 
issued the movements which had ^controlled its 
destinies ; throtigh him had throbbed the pulsa- \ 
tions by which it had been agitated. He had 
lived in a scene of perpetual excitement, anx- 
iety,' and care ; had possessed power almost 

y unlimited, and was accustomed to the most pro- 
found respect, and the most unceasing atten- 
tions. But having^iloted his country through 
the long and angry storm, we behold him relin- 
quishing' the helm, and, without a single regret, 
returning to the hands of the people the power 
with wMch they had invested nim, and retiring 
to his acEes a private citizen, with the firm be- 
lief that his career as a public man was for ever 
at an end. 

The happiness of the good man does not de- 
pend on the power which he wields, or the re- 
spect which he commands ; it is the inmate of 
his bosom, and thrives as well in the retirement 
of a cottage as in the'splendomr of a palace . How- 
ever much, then, Washington might have been 
gratified with the honours bestowed on him by 

I his country, or the applause of the world, he felt 
that his cares and anxieties greatly overbalanced 
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would be most likely to direct us in the smoother 
psihs of peace. Some people have so con- 
nected the ideas of tyranny and*^ monarchy as 
to find it very difficult to Separate them. It 
may, therefore, be requisite to give the head 
of such a constitution as I propose some title 
apparently more moderate; but, if all other 
thmgs were once adjusted, I belieye strong ar- 
guments might be produced for adnutting the 
title of KINO, which, I conceive, would be at- 
tended with some material advantages.' " 

Had the writer of this letter understood the 
character of the commander-in-chief, he would 
never have ventured to break to him such a 
proposition. The mind of Washington was 
superior to the allurements of ambition and 
power. In his long career of public useful- 
ness there is not a single instance in which 
such motives swerved him one jot or tittle from 
the pathway of duty. No wonder, then, that 
he was at a loss to conceive what part of his 
conduct could have given encouragement to such 
an address. His answer to this letter is a 
noble monument to the native greatness of his 
soul. It is dated at head quarters, '' Newburg, 
May 22, 1782," and is as follows :— / 

" Sir, — ^With a mixture of great sinprise and 
astonishment, I have read with attention the 
sentiments you have submitted to my perusal. 
Be assured, sir, no occurrence in the course of 
the war has given me more painful sensations 
than your information of there being such ideas 
in the army as you have expressed, 
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and I must view with abhorrence, aad repre* 
hend with severity. For the present, the com- 
munication of them will rest in my own bosom, 
unless some farthefligitation of the matter shall 
make a disclosure necessary. I am moch at a 
loss to conceive what part of my conduct could 
have given encouragement to an address which 
to me seems big with the greatest mischiefs that 
can befall my country. If I am not deceived 
in the knowledge of myself, you could not have 
fonnd a person to whom your schemes are 
more disagreeable. At the same time, in jus- 
tice to my own feelings, I must add, that no man 
|)08sesses a more sincere wish to see am|de 
justice done to the army than I do ; and as far 
as my power and influence, in a constitutional 
way, extend, they shall be employed to the ut- 
most of my ability to effect it, should there be 
any occasion. Let me conjure you, then, if you 
have any regard for your country, concern for 
yourself ofposterity, or respect for me, to banish 
these thoughts from your mind, and never com- 
municate, as from yourself or any oae else, a 
sentiment of the like nature." 

What a noble reply ! It could have sprung 
only from the loftiest virtue ; the most disinte- 
rested patriotism. < With an army to back him, 
and at the height of his popularity and power, 
neither a kingdom nor a crown could tempt 
Washington from the pathway of duty. After 
this indignant letter, it is needless to say that 

he was never again solicited to become a^"^' 
As the winte? advanced, and the prospect of 
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peace became every day leas doubtful, the offi- 
een and soldiers had leisure to reflect on their 
situation, and look forward to the condition 
awaiting them at the end of the war. They 
feh that they had claims on the generosity, as 
well as on the justice of their country, and 
Tarioas circmnstanees conspired to make them 
apprehenaive lest these claims should J>e disre- 
garded. Congress had no funds; the natkm 
was deeply in debt ; the government was with- 
out power, and Washington, their protector and 
father, waa about to retire to private life. It was 
natural that this state of things, in connecti<m 
with their long arrearages of pay, should excite 
their apprehensions about the future, and just in 
proportion as the glorious ''consummation for 
which they had suffered and bled approached, 
they became more anxious about their situation. 

In December the officers drew up a memorial 
on the subject, and presented it to congress. It 
contained a statement of the money due them ; 
a proposal that the half pay for life should be 
commuted for a specific sum, and a request that 
security should be given by the government for 
the fulfilment of its engagements. The action 
of congress on this application was far from be- 
ing satisfactory ; and disappointed and irritated,- 
but not discouraged, they circulated a call on 
the tenth of March for a meeting of the officers^ 
to concert farther measures in reference to the 
adjustment of their claims. 

The army was quartered at Newburg, New- 
York, and the caU had scarcely been distri- 
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bated, when it was followed by an anonymoq* 
address/ written with the most consummate art, 
and in a strain of passionate and stirring elo- 
quence, well calculated to arouse the passions, 
and excite the feelings of those to whom it was 
directed. It was couched in strong and Row- 
ing language, painting the endurance and priva- 
tions of the Officers ^ their toils, sacrifices, and 
sufferings; the injustice and neglect of con* 
gress, and calling upon them to ^ oaarry their 
appeal fr<m the justice to tie fears of the govern* 
tneiur 

When ^e minds of men are foaiancinff in 
doubt and uncertainty as to the course which 
they should pursue, it requires but litde to turn 
the scale. Washington therefore saw in a mo« 
ment that the most dangerous consequences 
would be likely to result m>m a meeting; of the 
officers under the state of feeling which had 
been excited by this inflammatory ^peal, but , 
satisfied of the justice of their claiins, and know- 
ing that the course of congress had been such 
as to press them to extremes, did. not feel at 
liberty to forbid the meeting. He had a most 
difficult and delicate part to act, but he was 
equal to the emergency. ^ 

The next morning in his general orders he 
took occasion to censure the anonymous address 
as irregular and disorderly/ and appointecf a 
time for the meeting of the officers on a day 

* Subsequent events have disclosed the author of this fa- 
moas paper to be Oeaeral Atmstioiig of tto state of I9e«^ 
YoiIl 
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different irom that already named, for tlie pur- 
pose of devising " what farther measures ought 
fo be adopted, as most rational and best calcu- 
lated to attain the object in view." This was 
followed by another anonymous address, in 
which the writer undertook to construe the lan- 
guage of the general orders as favourable to his 
projects. 

The crisis was one demanding all &e pru- 
dence and foresight of the commander-in-chief. 
He conferred with the officers in pjivate, show- 
ed them the dangers of such a rash and preci- 
pitate course, endeavoured to Appease their dis- 
contents, and recommended forbearance and 
moderation. At the meeting he addressed them 
in very impressive terms, remarking, as he look- 
ed around on the" war-worn assembly, with eyes 
suffused with tears, that although he had grown 
old in his conntiyls service,, and was losing his 
sight, yet he never doubted its justice or gratitude. 

He reminded them of the cause for which 
they had taken up arms, the' fidelity and con- 
stancy with which they had hitherto devoted 
themselves to their country, and implored them 
not to cast a shade over the glory which they 
had acquired, nor tarnish the fair fame which 
they had won in a struggle so arduous and pro- 
tracted. " Let me conjure you," said he, "in 
the name of our common country, as you value 
your sacred honour, as you reject the rights 
of mankind, and as you regard the military and 
national character of America, to express the 
utmost horror and detestation of the man who 
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'vrishes, under any specious pretences, to over- 
turn the liberties of our country, or who wick- 
edly attempts to open the floodgates of civil 
discord, and deluge our rising empire with 
blood. 

'' By thus determining, and thus acting, you 
-will pursue the plain and direct road to Sie at- 
tainment of your wishes. You will defeat the 
( insidiious designs of our enemies, who are com- 
pelled to resort from open force to secret arti- 
fice. You will give one more distinguished 
proof of unexampled patriotism and practical 
▼irtue, rising -superior to the most complicated 
sufferings^ and vnll, by the dignity of your con- 
duct, afford another occasion for posterity to 
say, in speaking of the glorious example you 
have exhibited to mankind, * Had this day been 
wanting, the world had never seen the last stage 
of perfection which human nature is capable of 
attaining.*" 

Having retired from the assembly, the offi- 
cers immediately acted on his advice. They 
passed resolutions thanking the commander-in- 
chief for the course he luu) pursued, and ex- 
pressive of their continued attachment; they 
declared their unshaken reliance on the good 
faith of congress and their country, and a deter- 
mination to bear, with patience, their griev- 
ances, until in due time they shotdd be redress- 
ed. Thus, by the prudent measures of Gene- 
ral Washington, was this threatening excitement 
allayed, and by his faithful and zealous repre- 
seatationB to congress the subject was again 
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and seeoied to increase in nmnbeTB with eveiy 
retorning day ; bat the taak of receiving them 
waayineTeitholeas, made comparatiyely eaaj bf 
Ae ezceUenl hooaehold anangements of Mis. 
Washington. 

His hahits retained all the simplicity of his 
earlier years. He rose befwe the sun, and 
employed himself in his study till breakfast 
When this was over, his horse was always in 
waiting at the door^ and he rode to his famv 
and gave his directions for the day. Horses 
were also prepared for such guests as chose to 
accompany hmi, or wished to amuse them- 
selves by excursions into thef country. Return- 
ing from his fields, he despatched such business 
as required his immediate attention, and again 
retired to bis study, where he continued till the 
hour of dinner, which was three o'clock. The 
remainder of ^e day and evening were spent 
in the family circle until ten, when he retired 
to rest. 

In October, Mr, Houdon, an eminent French 
sculptor, arrived at Mount Vernon, where he 
remained for several weeks, engaged in model* 
ing a bust of General Washington. The state 
of Virginia having resolved to erect a statue in 
honour of the general. Dr. Franklin and Mr. 
Jeflferson, then in Europe, had been commis- 
sioned to procure an artist. They selected 
Houdon, who came over in company with Dr. 
Franklin, and commenced his work. The statue 
U believed to be as perfect a resemblance of 
the ongmal, both in the features and figure, as 
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the sculptor's ait will admit. The eostome is 
modern, being that in which the general was 
accustomed to appear as coramaiider-iii-chiet 
It stands in the c^ilol at RiohsMmd.* 



CHAPTER XVHL 

Defects of the gorernmeiit— Solicitude of Washiimtoii^ 
CTonvention to frame a new conttitatiOB— WathiagMMi. 
chosen president of the convention — New constitution-* 
Washington chosen president of the United States. 

V- 

The confederation by which the states were 
bound together, and under which congress 
exercised its authority, had not conferred upon 
the central government sufficient power to com- 

' * Besides this, there are two other statues of Washington, 
- one by Canova and one by Chantrey. Canova's statue 
was made for the state of North Carohna. It is in a sitting 
posture; with a Roman costume. The artist aimed to ex- 
hibit his conception of the character, rather than the bodilf 
resemblance, of Washington. This splendid specimen of 
art has been mutilated, and nearly destroyed, bv a fire, 
which consumed the eapitol at Raleigh. Chaatrey^s statue 
was procured by a private subscription, and is placed in the 
Btate house at Boston. The costume is a militairy cloak, 
which displays the figure to advantage. The effect is im- 
posing and good ; but, instead of coafining hiiBsetf to a 
close delineation of features, the sculptor* li&e Canova, has 
allowed some latitude to his genius in expressing his idea 
of the character of his subject. The Washington monu- 
ment at Baltimore, in memorr of the fatkbx op his coun- 
try, is a tribute worthy of the name, and most honourable 
to the liberality and public spirit by '#hich it was erected. 
Congress have recently voted a colossal Matue in marfola. , 
which is to be executed by Gieenough, the distinguished 
American artist at Florence. It is to occupy the centre of 
the great rotunda in tiie eapitol, at the seat of the aationaF 
legiflUture.— ^^E^lcs. 



annd tka feq)ect or obedience of ^e stateh 
Om 4iueBtkHi8 about wbich the people were not 
liU^ vary maoh to differ^ cosgi^ss had not 
hesitated to ewicise sopveaM atttkon^. It 
had made war, declared j^ependencey formed 
treaties, and conferred'Mtctatorial powers on 
the commander-in-chief. But in raising troops, 
levying taxes, and eseeattng the law, they feh 
that d^re was no power to enforce their de- 
ciees, and, oonsequMitiy, had dared only to 
recommend measures to the states, and leave 
them to be carried out by their separate gorem- 
ments. This had given rise to innnmeraHe^^ 
d^lkulties and embarrassments dnring the war, 
and, but for the powerful influence'^wielded by 
the commander'-in-chief, must have entirely 
stopped ihib wheels of government. 

This, and other defects, had often been la« 
mented by the leading minds of the revolution, 
and particularly by Washington, who, perhaps, 
more than any other individual, had felt the 
mischiefs wluch they had occasioned. But 
when peace was proclaimed, when the army 
was disbanded, and Washington had retired 
from pubhc Ufe ; when the strong motive for 
union presented by common danger was re- 
moved—these faring defects of the confedera-> 
tion became every day more sensible, and fears 
were entertained lest the experiment of a 
govenment founded on the will of the pe<^le 
had entii^ly failed. Tlie nation was deeply 
involved m d^t ; it was almost without credit i 
the taxes levied could not be collected ; jea- 
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lomQB spaamg op bettreen the difibrent states ; 
nfid h was a^iniaiitiy evident to all iatdligent' 
mixids that a crisis was afrproaeldng scareely 
toaft to be dreaded than the war from which the ' 
coimtiy had but just emerged, unless a remedy 
-should be happily provided , . . ' 

The mmd of Washington was not so ^entirely 
occupied wiih his farms aa to prevent Mm from 
seeing the sxtuadon o£ his country, or feeling 
tbe greiit impcxtance g£ speedy and decisive 
action^ His letters show how dee{dy he feh 
upon the subject. In mie of them he says : " I 
tbink oCten of our situalion, and view it with 
concern." In another, addressed to Mr. Jay, 
after contending for a mcnre liberal grant of 
power to congress, ha continues : ^' Requisitions 
are now litde better tlMtn a jest and a by-word 
throughout the land. If ycm tell the legislatures 
they have violated the treaty of peace and 
invaded the prerogatives of the confederacy, > 
they will, laugh in your face. What, then, is 
to be done ? . Things cannot go on in the same 
train for ever. It is miich to be feared, as you 
observe, that the better kind of people, being 
disgusted with these circumstances, vrill have 
their minds prepared for any revolution what* 
ever. We are apt ta-run from one extreme to 
another. To anticipate and prevent disastrous 
f contingencies would be the part of wisdom and 
patriotism. 

<' What astonishiiig changes a few years are 
capable of producing i I am told that even 
respectable character^ speak of Vi,w>xmiMQ9l 
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fonn of gOFemmem witiicRit liofTor. Fran 
thinking proceeds ^Making ; thence to acting 
is oftan hot a aiof^e step. But how inevocahid/ 
and tremMidoua! What a triumph for our 
eneniiea» to Feiify their pcedictions ! ^ What a 
triun^h for the advocates of despotism, to find 
that we are incapable oi gOFeimng ourselFes ; 
and that ayatems, founded on. the iMisis of equal 
liberty, are merely ideal and £itUacioiis>^' Wovld 
to God that wise measures may be taken in 
time to avert the consequences we hare but too 
much reason to af^rehend." ^ 

The gloom and despondency which are 
breathed fcMth in this bri^ extract pervaded, 
more or less, all the leading minds oi the re- 
public. The subject of a change in the form 
of government was freely discussed in the 
public papers, and a dissolution of the union, or 
a thorough and early reform, were generally 
admitted to be the alternatives of the question. 
To save the republic was a theme upon which 
Washington dwelt with the deepest solicitude, 
and upon which he conferred freely with his 
friends. An overruling Providence favoured his 
efforts. The legislatures of Maryland and Vir- 
ginia had appointed commissioners to establish 
a compact relative to the navigation of the 
rivers which belonged in common to both. 
They met at Alexandria, and while on a visit 
to Mount Vernon were induced to change their 
plan, and proposed to ask their respective 
governments for the appointment of other com- 
nuamonen, with power to establish a naval 



• 
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force and a tariff of duties, to which the laws 
of both states should cosfonn. 

When this'^roposition was acted on, other 
states were invited to meet with the commis- 
,8ioners, in order to extend the arrangement; 
but at the me^ng of the commissioners in 
September, 1786, ^e states only were repfe^ 
sented, and most of these with such limited 
powers that it wasJmt)OBsible for them to act 
efficiently. Their^deliberations, therefore, were 
not decisive ; but ended in a report to their 
respective states, in which they set forth the 
defects of the^confederation and the necessity 
of a thorough revision ; and, at the same time, 
recommended another convention, to be com- 
posed of deputies from all the states, furnished 
with ^ requisite powers, who were to meet at^ 
Philadelphia on the second day of May, 1787.'3^ 

At the assembling of the legislature of Vir- 
ginia, the report was taken into consideration ; 
and having resolved to choose seven delegates 
to the proposed convention, the name of George 
Washington was put at the head of the list, 
and he was elected by a' unanimous vote of 
the representatives. Having resigned his com- 
mission, with the full expectation and belief 
that he was taking leave for ever of all public 
employments, he was very reluctant to accept 
the appointment. But as the weight of his 
name, and the wisdom of his counsels, were 
felt to be very important in giving influence, 
dignity, and success to the convention, his 
scruples were at length overcome, and he c<m- 
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Mirted to serre w one of the d^gmtes. Con- 
ffress sanctioned the coaYeiition, and it met at 
3ie time and pkce appointed. 

Hia journey to Philadelphia was attended 
with public htmooTB ; and when the convention 
was organised, be was unanimously dected its 
president. All the stales were represented, 
e^ept Rhode Island, and the conyention con- 
tinued in session four months. The result was 
the formation of the constitution of the United 
States; an instrument which ^will long be a 
monument of the wisdom and patriotism of that 
august body. On the 17th of September, 1787, 
it was signed by all the members except three, 
and forwarded to congress, by- which body a 
copy was sent to each state to be submitted to 
a convention of the people chosen for that pur* 
pose for ratification. -. 

The difficulties to be overcome in accom- 
plishing this great work were immense. The 
convention imbodied every species of opinion 
in relation to the proposed change. It. was 
composed of delegates from twelve different 
states, whose interests were diverse from each 
other ; rights and privileges were to be sur- 
rendered; the members had strong sectional 
prejudices ; were brought together frcmi distant 
places; were of different manners, religions, 
and opinions; and, in short, difficulties pre- 
sented themselves at every step, and differences 
of opinion had to be met at every point which 
was agitated. Under such circumstances una- ' 
mmity was not to be expected; and the great 
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clnurter of AiafiericaB Hberty was an amieaHe 
, eompfondse, the result of imttnal deference and 
^ ccmcession. " I consent to this constitution," 
said Dr. Franklin, *' because I expect no better, 
and because I am not sure it is not the best. 
The opinions I have had of its errors I sacri- 
fice to the public good.'* And Washington, 
in one of his letters, observes : " There are 
some things in the new form, I will readily 
acknowledge, which never did, and, I am per- 
suaded, never will, obtain my cordial appro- 
bation ; but I did then conceive,^ and do now 
most firmly believe, that, in the aggregate, it is 
the Best constitution that can be obtained at 
this epoch; and that this, or a dissolution, 
awaits our choice.** 

It was in such a spirit that this great work 
isvas produced. Washington watched its fate 
with the most anxious'solicitude ; and saw, 
with the greatest satisfaction, the favour which 
it graduafiy gained with the public. The con- 
ventions held in the several states for the rati- 
fication of the constitution were appointed at 
difibrent times ; and it was nearly a year before 
its fate was known. In the mean time its merits 
were warmly discussed, and a considerable 
party formed against its adoption. But it 
was finally ratified by eleven of the thirteen 
states. 

The new constitution provided for the elec- 
tion of a chief magistrate, or executive, who 
was to hold his office for four years, and to 
bear the designation of President o^ the 
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Umitbd Statbs. No sooaor was it ascertained 
that the eomtfitntiaa woold probably be adopted, 
tbaa the eyes of the natioa were tuned upoa 
Waabmi^toii as the individual best suited for 
that hi^ office, at once the most honourable 
and tlM most le^misible that ccrald be con- 
fened by the' su&ages of the pe<^le. His 
relnctance to being Either engaged in public 
life was well known ; but the relations of the 
country at this time were in a most cTiticaI> 
condition. The vessel of state was ontried, 
and required a wise and prudent navigator at 
the helm. In him the whole people could 
confide and unite; and under such circum- 
stances it was believed that Washington would 
not disregard the calls of his country. 

These expectaticms were not disappointed, 

Although reluctant to leave his farms on the 

Potomac (or the responsibilities and cares of a 

station which, while it could hardly add to 

his reputation or increase his fame, might 

end in such a failure as would efiectuidly 

destroy both; yef, when it became apparent 

that his country called for the sacrifice, he did 

not long hesitate. " I am," said he, in a letter 

to a friend, '' certain, that whenever I shall be 

convinced the good of my country requires my 

reputation to be put in risk, regard for my own 

fame will not come in competition with an 

object of so much magnitude," His scruples 

3delded to the solicitations of his friends and 

the coimsels of his own judgment. The day 

of election came, and George Washington 
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-was ehosmi, by the nnammoos vote of the 
electors, the first Peesident of ths United 
States. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

Washhigtoit leaves MoiAit VeriMm, and is inaogtirated into 
office — Condition of the country — Arrangements and order 
of his household-~ManneV of conducting his business at 
If ount Vernon— Course in regard to appointments— Death 
of bis mother— ^our thiongh the eastern state*— Origin of 
parties. 

Washington, thus called from his beautiful 
residence and beloved retirement on the Poto- 
mac to the cares and duties of public life, im- 
niediately surrendered himself to the popular 
voice, and prepared to leave Mount Vernon. 
His feelings on the occasion have been record- 
ed. '^ About ten o'clock," he says, in his diary, 
** I bade adieu to Mount Vernon, to private life, 
and to domestic felicity'; and with a mind op" 
pressed toUh more anxious and painful sensations 
than I have toords to express^ set out for New- 
York, with the best disposition to render ser- 
vice to my country in obedience to its call, but 
mrith less hope of answering its expectations." 

The new government was to have gone into 
c^ration on the fourdi of March, but a quorum 
did not assemble till a month later. The votes 
of the electors were then counted, and General 
Washington was officially notified of his elec- 
tion. His journey to New- York, where con- 
gress was assembled, was a triumphal proces- 
sion. He had hardly left his own house when 
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he WEB met with demonstratioas of jHiMie M- 
gud. He was* escorted from j^ace to pte^ee hf 
companies of militia ; was greeted by ccomait- 
tees ; hailed by the discharge of cannon, and in 
New-Jersey was received by a delegation from 
congress. He entered a barge from Elizabeth- 
town Point, which was splendidly dec^Mrated for 
the occasion, and rowed by thcrteen pilots in 
white jmiform. This was accompanied by 
great numbers of other boats, all crowded with 
passengers, and fancifrilly decorated. When 
the barge reached New-York, salutes were 
fired, and Washington was jomed by the govern- 
or, the city corporation, officers of state, foreign 
ministers, and odier persons of distinction, to- 
gether with a great mass of '^csdzenasr; and all 
were escorted by a large body of military to the 
house prepared for Ms reception. ^ 

On the thirtieth of April, 1789, the inaugura- 
tion took place at the old City Hati. At nine 
o'clock divine service was performed in all the 
churches ; at twelve the troops paraded before 
his door, and &e coonnittees of congress, for- 
eign ministers, and otb^vs, soon after appeared 
in carriages to escort him to the Hall, where 
the two houses were assemMed. The proces- 
sion moved forward vnth the tiroops in front, 
next the commitrees and heads of departments, 
then the president in a coach alone, then foreign 
ministers, civil officers of state, and citizens. 
Having entened the Hall he passed to a balco- 

"^/i?i!!^* ""^ ^^ ^®°«®' "^^^^ Ee was received 
wim load acdamations by the assembled mul- 
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titudes. Here tlie oath was administered by 
Chancellor Livingston. The Bible was raised, 
and his head bowed to kiss the ^acred volumf . 
The chancellor then greeted him with, " Long 
live George Washington, president oi the Uni- 
ted States," and the assembled multitude re- 
sponded with a tremendous burst of cheers. 
He returned to the senate chamber where the 
two houses were assembled, and delivered his 
inaugural address, in which, after expressing 
his deep sense of the weighty trusts confided to 
him, and his consciousness of his deficiencies, 
he added : — 

" In this conflict of emotions, all I dare aver 
isy that it has been my faithful study to collect 
my duty from a just appreciation of every cir- 
eumstance by which it might be affected. All 
I dare hope is, that if, in accepting this task, I 
have been too much swayed by a grateful re- 
membrance of former instances, or by an affec- 
tionate'sensibility of this transcendent proof of 
the confidence of my fellow-citizens, and have 
thence too little consulted my incapacity, as 
well ^s disinclination for the weighty and 
untried cares before me, niy ecror will be palli- 
ated by the motives which misled me, and its 
consequences be judged by my country with 
some share of the partiality in which they ori- 
ginated." 

With these sentiments, and with the same 
dependance on. the almighty Being who had 
always been his stay in times of trial, he com- 
menced his arduous duties.^ In confi^rmity iivith 
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the rule to which he had hitherto adhered, he 
gave notice that he should accept of no com- 
pensation for his services, other than should be 
necessary to defray the expenses of his house- 
hold, and the charges incident to his public 
station. Under such circumstances did he again 
enter on the career of public life. He was sur- 
rounded and sustained by the same eminent 
leaders who had so nobly stood by him in the 
great struggle for independence, and had the 
high satisfaction of knowing that he possessed 
the undivided confidence of his fellow-citizens. 

Well was it for our country that he was thus 
strong in the affections of the people, and that 
he brought with him qualities equal to the emer- 
gency ; . for at the time that he assmned the 
high functions of president there wa» ample 
room for the exertion of his great abilites, finn- 
ness, and integrity.* The nation was without 
credit, and owed a debt of eighty millions of 
dollars. A new government was to be organ- 
ized — a new constitution to be administered — 
and that, too, without the aid of precedent, and 
by an authority to which the people were 
strangers. Alarming difficulties were to he ad- 
justed with England — ^the Spaniards were claim- 
ing the exclusive navigation of the Mississippi 
—the Indian tribes were in a state of hostility 
— ^the outlaws on the south of the Mediterra- 
nean were annoying our commerce, and some 
of the states had not yet acknowledged the 
anthonty of the constitution. 

The influence of good government on the 
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destinies of a nation was never more observa- 
ble than in the history of our own connlay. 
From the commencement of Washmgton's ad- 
ministration every thing wore a new aspect. 
Immediately we began to acquire the respect 
of other nations — our negotiations were condUict- 
ed with greater success— our commerce in- 
creased—our credit arose — confidence was re- 
stored between the different states — ^the laws 
were promptly executed, and we were, soon on 
the high road to that eminently prosperous con- 
dition which we have since attained. Under 
the firm and steady policy of Washington the 
^ndian tribes were reduced to terms of peace ; 
the Spaniards were obliged to yield us the na- 
vigation of the Mississippi y the Barbary pow- 
ers learned to be more cautious in committing 
^ depredations upon our commerce, and a treaty 
was at letigth concluded with England which, 
although not entirely satisfactory, contributed 
greatly to establish our quiet and increase our 
prosperity. 

The seat of government was first established 
«t New-York. Here President Washington 
soon found that the demamds upon his time by 
visiters were so great as to encroach upon the 
hours necessarily devoted to business. He 
therefore undertook to establish rules for the 
reception of his company. He set apart an 
hour every Tuesday between three and four 
o'clock for a public levee, at which foreign 
ministers, strangers of distinction, &c., came and 
went without ceremony. The hour was spent 
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in free conversation on promiscuous topics, in 
which he took a part On Friday afternoon his 
rooms were open in like manner for visits to 
Mrs. Washington. He accepted no invitations 
to dinner, but his own table was often crowded 
with foreign ministers, officers, members of 
congress, and citizens ; but the greatest simpli- 
city was always preserved. No visiters were 
received on Sundays. In the morning he at- 
tended church, and in the afternoon retired to 
his private room. The evening was spent in 
his family. His household arrangements par- 
took of the same regularity and order. The 
whole was managed by a steward, to whom he 
gave his directions. ' All other persons con- 
nected with the establishment were accountable 
to the steward, but each was required to keep 
an exact record of expenditures maje by him, 
with the tradesmen's bills and other vouchers, 
which were presented to Washington once a 
week, approved, and entered on his books. He 
was thus enabled to ascertain the exact condi- 
tion of his pecuniary affairs at any moment, 
and to guard against peculation on the part of 
his domestics. >C 

The same regulaVity and attention to particu- 
lars were required of his manager at Mount Ver- 
non. Since the termination of the war he had 
devoted himself with great constancy to his ag- 
ricultural pursuits, and had established a sys- 
tem m carrying them on which promised the 

^^pon the subject, and now that he was absent, 
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^illdeTOtedtoit«p(Ationorhaili]D«. Htlaoi 
left with his maaager fdl aad complete writ* 
ten instnicdons how ta pfroceed, ana requiied 
<rf him a weekly report of every par^ukr, 
which he always carefolly exmined aad Bnh 
swered by ietter. 

Amoiig the president's irksome duties waft 
that of distributing the offices in hia gift, but tlw 
course which he pursued in disch^ging this 
4uty exhibited the swna^fid^ty of pur{X»0 
which was so emiuevdy the charactenstic ' of 
bis life. He early prescribed to himself a rul« 
from which he never swerved. He gave no 
pledges or enoouragement to anjr ap^dicant, but 
answered all eiviliy, suspending his decision 
till the time for making the appointment arrived; 
when, without favour or bias, he selected such 
individuals as in his judgnMnt were best quali* 
fied to execute the trust reposod in them with 
faithfulBiess and ab^ity. 

In August of this year Washington lost hit 
excellent mother. She died at her retidenca 
in Fredericksburgh, at the advanced age of 
«ighty-two years, ret|iining the vigour of her 
mind and body almost to the last. She was 
remarkable for the simplicity of her manners,, 
snd the umightHess of her character. The re- 
nown of her illustrious son caused no change 
in her deportment or style of living. The tt^ 
tentions which ihe received as the mothkh of 
Washington excited no feelingar of pride or 
vanity ; but when she heard his praises, die 
was either silent, or briefly r^^nded ^at he 
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Atrf Um a good son^ ami 9h$ bdievod he had 
dm$ Ms iiUy as a wum. 

Ia October lie made a tour thrcmgh the east- 
em stales, as well lor the benefit of his health 
as to observe the cooditioii of the pec^le, and 
their dispositioa toward the new gorenuneat. 
^'Svch," sayaMr. SfMuks, *' was the enthusiaaii^ 
whieb was now Mt l^ att cksses of the 0001- 
mmi^ m regard to WadbingtMk, an- ^mhosiasin 
iaspiied by Us virttte^ and 1^ fame, that it waa 
imposslMe for bim to moTe in any direction 
without drawing aroond him thoosaiids of speo- 
lalora eager to gratify thw eyes with a sight 
of his person, to greet him with acclamations 
of joy, and to ezhi^t tesUmoniea of their reelect 
and reneration. Men, women, and cb^d^en, 
people of att ranlus ages, and occupations, as- 
senibled from far and near, at the crossings of 
the roads and other pdUic places where it was 
known he would pass. Mihtary escorts ^tend* 
ed him 00 the way, and at the principal towos 
he was recetved and entertained by the civil 
authorities^ Addresses were, as usual {M-esent- 
ed to him hy corporate bodies, religious socie- 
ties, and literary iostittttions, to i^ch he return- 
ed iqipn^riate answers." He afterward made 
a tour through the southern states, where he 
was hailed with equally gratifying demonatrar 
tions of respect. ^ 

As Washington's presidential term advanced, 
it became evid^it that even his powerful influ- 

ynoieace of party spirit. The merits of thA 
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Bew ccHtttkiitkHi bad been debated with much 
^warmth, and there was a radical difference of 
opinion respec^g the propriety of the powers 
which it conferred upon the central government 
After the new government was organized, and 
, ccuagress had established the departments of 
. etate, of the treasury and of war, it became the 
duty of the president to select the persons to 
, preside over these several depanments, and the 
, choice was made with that astonishing dis- 
cretion which was so strong a feature of Wash- 
^ ington's mind. Mr. Jefferson, whose splendid 
. talents and great experience in public affairs 
^ were well known to the president, was ap- 
,! pointed secretary of the department of state. 
'. Mr. Hamilton, whose' integrity, firmness, pa- 
^ triotism, and talents were not inferior to those 
^ of Jefier^n, was appointed to the department 
^ of the treasury ; and General Knox, who had 
^jheld the post of secretary of war under the 
^ confederation, was continued in the same 
:, office. 

^ Hamilton had been a member of the conven- 
"jftion which framed the constitution, and had 
^advocated a larger grant of powers to the general 
j(-govemment. On coming into the treasury de- 
^li,partment, his celebrated report on the finances, 
^recommending the funding system, the assump- 
tion of the state debts, and the establishment 
i^of a national bank, was debated with great 
^^warmth, and finally passed by small majorities. 
jjjThese measures were regarded by many as 
^linfringing upon the rights of the states, and as 
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unauthorised by the grant of power noode to^ 
centra] govemment in the cooflititutioa. 

The excitement in reference to these qnes- 
Uons, both in and out of congress, -vras great; 
and those who believed the grant of power by 
the constitution was already too liberal, behdd 
with' solicitude any disposition to enlarge it l^ 
construction. Among the tatl^ was Mr. Jeff^- 
son, who, on all these questions, together wiflL 
others of a like nature, dissented in opinion 
from the Other meitibers of the cabinet ; and it 
soon became evident, that* the advocates of 
these different views were arranging them- 
selves into distinct paities. Washington viewed 
these results with deep regret. Conscious of 
having acted with a single eye to the pvh- 
lie good, he was pained to find his best en- 
deavours met at every step by party dfiscords 
and personal enmities among tibose upon whom 
he depended for counsel and advice, and who^ 
by their position and talents, held so poweifii 
a control over public opinion. 

Having for some time been aware of these 
radical differences of opinion between the secre- 
tary of state and the secretary cf the' treasmy, 
he sought every means of reconciling their 
views and feelings. The deep an^^ which 
he felt on this subject induced him to address 
them by letter ; which he did with All that kind- 
ness and forbearance that a father ejtercises 
toward his children. ^ Unfortunately these ef- 

co^til!!? J'v^"* ^^^^^- ^e twt^ secretaries 
eominued to diverge fimn ettch oOiet both u 
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their political course and private feelings, whicli 
-WBS the more lamented by the president in 
consequence of the sincere attachment which 
lie entertained for them, and which still con- 
tinued notwithstanding their differences. 



CHAPTSR XX. 

'Washington is elected for a second terra — Relations with 
l^rance — ^Arriral of Genet*— Difficulties— <Jenct rebaHed— > 
Relations with Sngland-^Imairectkin in PeansirlTania— 

Soreign relations put on a more faToorable aspect^— EuIoct of 
Er. Fox — Farewell address — Meets congress for the fast 
ti]iie-~Iaaugiiratioa of his successor — ^Anecdote— Retires to 
Mount Vernon. 

The opposition which began to manifest 
itself against some of the leading measures oT 
Washington's' administration did not prevent a 
deep solicitude lest he should decline to serv^ 
a second time. From his friends in different 
parts of the country he received I'epeated com- 
munications upon the subject, urging him not 
to decide hastily, and, if possible, to reconcile 
himself to a second election. Jefferson and 
Hamilton, whose opinions were so diverse on 
most subjects, each addressed the president a 
letter, containiiag reasons why it was of great 
importance to his own "reputation, as well as to 
t3ke public interests, that, for the present, at leaist, 
he shoidd not retire from pubhc life. Each 
adverted to the condition of the country; its 
ftiture prospects ; the state of parties, &c. ; and 
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agreed tbat the influence," character, and steady 
hand of Washington were necessary to {re- 
serve the stability of the government. 

It is probable that these ^representations on 
the part of his friends determined Washington 
in the course which he subsequently pursued. 
He seems to have made up his mind to retire, 
and had prepared a farewell address for the 
occasion ; but he never made a public declara- 
tion to that efTecty and finally suffered his name 
to be usedy and was again elected by a ummh 
nunu vote. He took the oath on the fourth of 
March, 1793, in the senate chamber at Phila- 
delphia, to which place the seat of government 
had been removed, and continued in the dis- 
charge of his public duties. 

He had scarcdy entered upon his new term 
of office, when intelligence was received that 
France had declared war against Englai^ and 
Holland. The French revolution, in its earlier 
stages, had been hailed in America as a joyful 
event; and notwithstanding the ^ sanguinary 
scenes which succeeded, many continued to 
approve of the struggle, regarding it as a warfare 
of the oppressed against their oppressors, and 
hailing it as the dawn of a glorious day of 
liberty, which was to spread its light over the 
world. Gouvemeur Morris, our minister at Pa- 
ris, had been much embarrassed to know how 
to proceed in the various changes of the French 
ffoveniment, and his cautious and prudent policy 
W given rise to great dissatisfaction in France, 
and was construed into a want of ^sympathy on 
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tLe part of the United States for their early 
friends and allies. 

When, therefore, the news was received that 
Frsuice had declared war against England, it 
'was immediately perceived that^ the circum- 
stance would he likely to influence our foreigtl 
relations, and that great care and circumspec- 
tion would be required to prevent the United 
States from being'embroiled with the contending 
powers. Washington was at Mount Vernon at 
the time, and wrote to the secretary of state, 
' avowing his determination to preserve a strict 
, neutrality. On his return to the seat of govem- 
ment at Philadelphia, he summoned a meeting 
of the cabinet, and laid the matter before them. 
The result was Washington's famous proclama- 
tion, "forbidding the citizens of the United 
States to take part in any hostilities* on the 
seas, either with or against the^belligerent pow- 
ers," and " enjoining them to refrain from all 
acts and proceedings inconsistent with the 
duties of a friendly nation toward those at 
war," 

This measure, both in regard to its character 
and consequences, was one of the most im- 
portant of Washington's administration. It was 
the <mly step that could have saved the nation 
from being drawn into the vortex of European 
wars, and its wisdom is now generally acknow- 
ledged. But it was, nevertheless, violently 
attacked ; was made the rallying point for as- 
sailing the administration, and was denounced 
as a violation of the treaty with France. 
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WaghingtOD had hitherto kept aloof from the 
contest ; but neither his dignified character nor 
his great services now shielded him from par- 
tizan attacks. There was a' sympathy in fevoor 
of France, on account of their ancient kindness, 
which brooked no opposition; and even the 
sacred character of the president was not proof 
against its influence. In this state of the public 
mind, M. Genet came to the United States as 
minister from the French republic. He was 
received with such extravagant marks of enthu- 
siasm, as to induce him to believe that the 
majority of the people here would unite with 
France in carrying on its wars against the 
states of Europe in defiance of Washington and 
his government. He, therefore, assumed an 
imperious tone ; gave orders for fitting out 
privateers in the Adantic cities ; and authorized 
vessels commissioned by France to bring their 
prizes into our ports. These tilings brought 
complaints from the British minister, and Wash- 
ington was obliged to take a position hostile to 
the proceedings of Genet, who became angry, 
wrote ofiensive letters to the secretary of state, 
persisted in his outrageous course, and ibrgot 
alike what was due to his character as a man, 
and his dignity as an officer. 

In this emergency Washington took the most 
decisive measures to prevent the ^schemes of 
the minister, who, finding himself bafiled on all 
sides, resorted to menace — accused, the presi- 
dent of having usurped the powers of congress, 
and threatened to appeal to the people for je- 
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dress. Such conduct was not to be endured, 
and (HI a r^iescntation oi the case to the 
French government, the acts of Genet were 

'disaYOwed, and he was recalled. Fearing, 
however, to return to France, he settled ne^r 
Albany m the state of New-York, where, n<^- 
withstanding his enors in^diplcnnacy, he lived 
axid died much respected and beloved.. His 
conduct is a memorable imrtance of the infatua- 
tion to which a man of talent and character may 
be driven by pditical phrensy. 

OiBT retains with England were even more 

X precarious than with France. Orders had been 
issued by that government, in relation to France^ 
-which were i^nd to be peculiarly oppressive 
to our conunerce, and were ajbp a violation of 
our neutral rights. Washington recommended 
in his speech at the opening of congress that 
such measures should be taken as should pro- 
tect the rights of American citizens, and sus- 
tain the dignity of the government. Congress 
accordingly passed acts for putting the country 
in a state of preparation for war ; but in tb!s 
mean time the president had received such ad- 
vices as induced him to appoint an envoy ex- 

X traordinary to the court of Great Britain, the 
selection falling upon Mr, Jay, of the state o^ 
New- York. Fortunately Mr. Jay succeeded in 
effecting a treaty, which, though it did not meet 
the entire approval of Washington, or of the 
country, was probably the best that could at 
that time be cribtained. Under these circum- 
stances, therefiore, th« president &vQured if. 
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and it was sanctioned hy the senate. This re- 
moved the existing d^cnlties aad secured the 
oontinaance of peace. V^ 

Besides these difEc^ulros from abroad, others 
threatened the peace of the gOTemment at 
home. The act of congress imposing a tax on 
distilled spirits had, from the first, excited much 
0|^K>sition in different parts of the coux^try, aad 
in some places was openly resisted. In refer- 
ence to this disposition of die people, the pit- 
sident, September, 1792, had issued a procla- 
mation warning aU persons not to (rfwtnict the 
execution of the laws ; but it did not produce 
the desired effect. On the other band, officeis 
who had attempted to put the law in force had 
been ill treated, and the malecontents had gone 
from one step to another, until they had assumed 
the attitude of open insurrection.^ Under these 
circumstances Washington acted with his usual 
promptness. He called out the militia of sere- 
ral states, marched them into the western pan 
of Pennsylvania, where the"" insurgents chieiy 
resided, and reduced them to terms without 
bloodshed, thus effeetually restoring the quiet 
of the nation. 

The foreign relations i^ the United States 
now began to put on a more favourable aspect 
The fiimness, prudence, and perseverance of 
Washington had not only settled on a firm foun- 
dation the practical execution -of the new sys- 
tem of government, but had also secured the 
reject of foreign nations. Treaties were ne- 
gotiated with Spain i^d Algiers, by which the 
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pnsooers wha had beenv.in bondage for mai^ 
^ears, under the latter power, were released ; thi^ 
difficulties with the former respecting the houar 
darie.8 and the navigation of the Mississ^i were 
- ajaiioably adjusted ; the vic^ry of Gen. Wayne 
had smoothed the way to a. treaty with theln^ 
dians ; and as the ti^rmiAation of his public ca- 
reer ^&w toward its close, Washington had th^ 
satisfaction oif seeing his country on the high 
load to prosperity. 

Indoeii, the career of Washington as a slatesr 
oian proved to be no less brilliaAt than hi^ 
achievements in the field; and the lustre. of 
his name will shed its brightness over Ao^eripa 
as long as its liberties shall enduf e. " I canr 
not," said Mr. Foic, in the British parliavient, 
when treating of the relations between Fra^^ 
and America, .'.Shelp^ alluding, to the presi* 
de;it of the United States^. General Washings 
ton, a chpLf^cter who^ c^ttiduct ha^ been.s^ 
differe^yt from that which has beep pursued b^ 
the ministers of this country. ' .Ho>r.in&iitely' 
wiser must appear die spirit and i^inciples 
manifested in his late address to congress tka4 
the p(^icy of modem^EurG^ean courts !, Ittuar 
trious man, deriving homour .Jess from the 
splendour of his situation thaa«i^a dignity of 
lus mind ; before whptm all borrpwed greatness 
sinks into^significance, ai^d ail the.potentates 
of Europe become Uule aiid.p^e0iptible ! ^e 
has had no ocoasion to have • reeo^rpe to.anf 
triclLs of policy or aT|;s of a)#un.i hi» authority 
has been aufficienjdy supported by .the samt 
14 
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ndber increased thsa fimmished t]ie admintion 
with which it was universally received. The 
sensation which it pvodneed in every class of 
the communis was ae strong as it has beea 
permanent. Even the fierce sjHrii of pai|^ 
ooidd not resist th^ iinpnlae, nor weaken its 
force. The state legislatares, when they as* 
sesibled, and other public bodies, voted address^ 
es and thanks to the president expressing a 
cordial approbation of his ccmduct during the 
eig^t years in which he had filled the office oi 
chief magistrate, and their deep regret that the 
nation was to be deprived of his services." 

In December he met the two hons^ of con- 
gress for the last time, and at the close of his 
address he remarks : — ^^ The ^tuatton in which 
I now stand for the last time, in the midst of 
the representatives of the people of the United 
States, naturally recalls the period when the 
administration of the present form of govern- 
ment commenced ; and 1 cannot omit the occa^ 
sion to congratulate you and my couatry oa 
the success of the experiment, not to repeat my 
fervent supplications to the Supreme lUiler of 
the universe and* Sovereign Arbiter of nations, 
that his providential care may still be extended 
to the United States; that the virtue »id haf^i^ 
ness of the people may be preserved, and that 
the government which they have instituted for 
the protecdon of their liberties may be per- 
petual." / t~ 

wlw^''*''''* ^'*'' * successor to President 
Washington was warmly contested, and on 
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counting the votes it was found that John 
Adams, late vice president, had the highest 
number of votes, and Thomas Jefferson, late 
secretary of state, had the next highest. As 
the law then stood, Mr. Adams was, according- 
ly, elected president and Mr. Jefferson vice 
president, the former having been supported by 
ibe party then*^ designated as federalists; and 
the latter by their opponents, or the democratic 
party. Thb^ inauguration of the new officers 
took place on the fourth of March in the pre- 
sence of Washington, who, happy in resigning 
the burden, of his public duties, was once more 
sbout to return to his quiet home on the Poto- 
mac, a private citizen. 

As an evidence of the affection and respect 
with which Washington was at this time regard- 
ed, we cannot forbear quoting the following 
anecdote communicated to Mr. Sparks by the 
late venerable Bishop White : — " On the day 
before President Washington retired from office, 
a large company dined with him. Among them 
were the foreign ministers and their ladies, Mr. 
and Mrs. Adams, Mr. Jefferson, and other con- 
spicuous persons of both sexes. During the 
dinner much hilarity prevailed ; but, on the re- 
moval of the cloth it was put an end to by the 
president, certainly without design. Having 
filled his glass, he addressed the company with 
a smile, as nearly as can be recollected, in the 
following words : — * Ladies and gentlemen, this 
is the last time I shall drink your health as a 
public man,' I do it with siaoeiiiy, wishing 
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joa all possible happiness.' There was an end 
of all pleasantry. He who gives this relation 
accidentally directed his eye to the lady of the 
BritiBh minister, Mrs. Liston, and tears were 
running down her cheeks.** 

Once more relieved from the duties and 
anxieties of public life, Washington immediately 
repaired wiUi his family to Mount Y emon. In 
his journey thither, he was hailed with the 
same hearty demonstrations of regard by the 
people as when clothed with the authority and 
dignity of office. He was met and escorted by 
larse bodies of citizens, companies of militia, 
and public individuals ; and it was not till his 
arriind at his own house that he ceased to be 
surrounded by these ' spontaneous testimonials 
of respect, the grateful effusion of affection 
and regard, for hun who was '' first in war, 

FIRST IN PEACE, AND FIRST IN THJB HSART8 
OF HIS COUNTRYMEN." U^ 



CHAPTER XXI. 

R«e«pitiilatioii— PiiTftte life^New difficulties with FVuiee 
— Aa army raised, and Washincton appointed to the com- 
insnd^Sickness and death of Washington — Public honours 
— Monumental insoriptioni 

DcRiNo the eight years of Washington's 

administration, "he haui," says Mr. Adams,* 

"settled upon firm foundations the practical 

execution of the constitution of the United 

• DiBcoune befi«, u^^ Historical Society, AprU 30. 1839. 
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States. In the midst of the aio^ appalling ob- 
stacles, through the^ bitterest internal dissea- 
sions, and the most formidable combinations of 
foreign antipathies and cabals, he had subdued 
all opposition to the constitution itself; had 
averted all daggers of European war; had 
redeemed the captive children of his country 
from Algiers; had reduced by chastisement, ,^ 
aad^ conciliated by kindness, the most hostile 
of the Indian tribes ; had restored the credit of 
the. nation, and redeemed their reputation of 
^ fidelity to the performance of their obHgations ; * 
had provided for the total extinguishment of the 
public debt; had settled the union upon the 
immoveable foundation of principle; and had 
drawn around his head, for the admiration and 
> emulation of after times, a brighter blaze of 
glory than had ever encircled the brows of hero 
or statesman, patriot or sage." 

In his delightful retirement at Mount Vernon 
he returned to the same' pursuits which had so 
much engaged his attention during all the inter- 
vals of Ms public life. In a letter to a friend, 
he informs him that he arose with the sun, and 
made preparations for the business of the day ; 
that after breakfast he rode to his farms, and 
busied himself in directing the operations of the 
field, until it was time to make preparations for 
dinner; that at dinner he seldom failed to 
meet guests from difiereni parts of the world ; 
that he went to his room at candle-light, acknow- 
ledged his letters, and read and wrote till he 
retired for the night . 
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But the pobltc career of Washington was not 
yet at an end. The French directory, still en- 
tertaining the opinion that the Ameiicao people 
were adverse to the measures of neutrality ^ 
adopted by the government, and believing that 
they cocdd be drawn into an ^alliance against 
England, had bestowed indignities on our minis- 
ter; made aggrefwions*" upon our commerce; 
and committed other depredations and outrages 
which could not be '^overlooked. Indeed, so 
confident ¥ras the dhecXory that the pec^e d 
the United States could be separated firom their 
government, and so ignorant were , they of our 
true character, that &ey had the effrontery to 
demand money from the envoys <rf the United 
States, as a condition for opening a negotiation 
between the two governments for the settlement 
of our mutual differences. 

Under these circumstances, Mr. Adams sum- 
moned a pieeting of congress, which authorized 
him to enlist ten thousand men as an army to 
be used or not, as ^e case might reqrnre. This 
army was placed under the command of Wash- 
ington, who was looked to from 'every part of 
the uAion as the sword and shield of his country. 
I^rom this time to the close of his life, a great 
part of his attention was taken up with the new 
duties which had thus devolved upon him. 
The difficulty with France was, however, ami- 
cably adfusted. Intimations having been re- 
ceiv^ that a better disposition existed toward 
ISl ^ w^rf ^* appointed three envoys, with 
lull power to negotiate with the xepubfib. On 
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ikfrlyiai; at Plaifs, they foimd fionaparte at the 
head of* tin goreroment, ^ho, pereeitring up 
advaatage ia eoAdttuiag the diaptite, readily 
eonswited to aa amtngeftient. VfaMMagum, 
howeret, did' not tire to par^ipate ia the joy 
wMch was difiuaed through the country l^ this 
nUelligence. C^ the im of December, 1799^ 
lie retnraed hoiiie from a viisit to his farms wet 
and clulled-with die rain and sleet to whicli 
he iiad been eapoaed in his ride. A sore throat 
and hoarseness were ihe consequence ; but on 
the next day he app^afed as well as usual, 
paasifig the ei^eiling wkh his family. About 
two or three o'clock on Saturday morning, ho^r- 
ever, he awoke Mrs. Washington, and informed 
her that he was very unwell, and had an ague. 
As the morning advancedy the soreness of his 
throat increased, and he breathed with so much 
di^culty that he thought it best to be bled. 
The operation was accordingly performed by 
one of his own overseers, and a messenger was 
sent iar his physician; Dr. Craik, who lived 
nine miles off, at Alexandria. Dr. Brown, an- 
other physician, in the neighbourhood, and Dr. 
Diok were also called. About nine o'clock, 
" Dr. Craik arrived and put a blister of can- 
V tharides on Ins throat, and took more blood, but 
without the desired relief. In the course of the 
day Dr. Dick arrived, but ^e united counsel 
of all ooidd devise no means to stay the pro- 
gress of the destroyer. 

, « In the aftemote he called Mrs. Washington 
to Us bedside/ *and g«v« directioiis xe4>6€ting 
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his wills, two of wbich had been prepared, and 
one of which he wished her to destroy.^- He 
then said to Mr. Lear, his* prirate secretary, ' I 
find I am going ; my Inreath cannot last long ; 
I beliered fiom Uie first attack it would be iateL 
Do yeu arrange and record all my military - 
letters and papers, arrange my accounts and 
settle my books, as you kiww more about them 
than any one else ; and let Mr. Rawlins finish 
recording my other letters whichhe has begun.'" 

His sufferings during the day were most 
acute, but were borne with that equanimi^, 
patience, and composure, which we wouid 
naturally expect from such a character. In the 
evening, when Dr. Craik desired to have him 
raised v^, he said, '' I feel myself going ; you 
had better not take any more trouble about me, 
but let me go ofi* quietly ; 1 cannot last long." 
After he was again laid down, he said : '* Doc- 
tor, I die hard; but I am not afraid to die." 
About ten o'clock he gave Mr. Lear some brief 
directions respecting his funeral ; and in a few 
minutes after quietly Inreathed his last, being in 
the 68th year of his age. He was in the full 
possession of his menud faculties, and exhibit- 
ed in his short illness all that patience, fortitude, 
and submission to the divine will, which had 
marked his course through life. 

Thus perished the mortal part of Washington ; 
but his deeds, his fame, his unspotted life, and 
his illustrious example shall live for the instruc- 
tion of ages yet unborn. At the time of his 
aeath congress was in session at Phjladdphia j 
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and at the fir»t intelligence of the melancholy 
event both houses adjouraed. The next morn- 
ing resolutions were passed, providing for a 
suitable tribute of respect to ^e memory of the 
departed. The speaker's chair was shrouded 
ia black ; the members wore mourning during 
the session ; the citizens throughout the union 
-were desired to wear crape on their left arm 
lor thirty days ; and General Lee was appointed 
to deliver a eulogy before congress cm the oc* 
casion. 

But no formal act of the national legislature 
was reqinred ta remind the people of the virtues 
and services of Washington, or of the loss sus- 
tained in his death. As the sad news spread, 
like a cloud, over the land, there was no heart 
whicli did not respond to the general gloom, 
and no tongue which did not utter its regret. 
His obsequies were ' celebrated by solemn pro- 
cessions, anthems, prayers, orations, and tears 
of silent grief all over the union. Public ho- 
nours were decreed to his memory in the dif- 
ferent states ; the kaell was in every heart ; and 
the nation was shrouded in mourning. 

As time advanced, and the pure patriotism 
and unclouded virtues of this great man have 
appeared undimmed by the prejudices of party, 
he has become the wonder and admiration of 
mankind ; and the glory of his name, untarnished 
by a single speck to obscure its transcendent 
lustre, is a legacy to our young republic ten 
thousand times richer than the gold of Mexico 
or the diamonds of Golconda. Beautiful statues 
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may be cktsalied to his memory, amd lofty 
monuments erected to his greatness, but h» 
most endming statue is in the hearts <k a grate- 
fvl people, and his nobleel monumcat is in the 
liberty and prosperity of his country. 

We eanaot better close this cinpter than by 
giving the mader the annexed ei^gy from the 
back of a picture at Mount Vernon. It seems 
to hare been intended for a monnmei^al inscrip- 
tion ; but who is the writer is unknown : — 

WASHBiOTON, 

The defender of hie conadrf* the founder of liberty. 

The friend of man. 

History and tradition are explored in Tain 

For a parallel to his character. 

In (he annals of modern greatness 

He stands alone. 

And the noblest names of antiquity 

Lose their lustre in his presence* 

Bom the benefactor of mankind. 

He united all the qualities necessary 

To an illustrious career. 

Nature made him great. 

He made himself virtuous. 

Called by his country to the defence of her liberties. 

He triumphantly vindicated ^he lij^hts of humanity. 

And on the pillars of national independence 

Laid the foundations of a great republic. 

Twice invested with supreme magistracy 

By the unanimous voice of a free people. 

He surpassed in the cabinet 

The glories of the field. 

And voluntarily resigning the sceptre and the sword, 

Kctircd to the shades of private life. 

Wa, cmit^.iSf'li**^'? «<' "ew and sublime 

««^«»Pl«fd with the profoundest admiration; 
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AAd die mtrae of WA6iiIISOT0N, 

Adding new lustre to humanity, 

Resounded to the remotest regions of the earth*. 

Magnanimous in youth^ 

Grlorious through life. 

Great' in death. 

His highest ambition the bappiaiesB of mankind. 

His Dol^est victory the conquest of himself. 

Bequeathing to posterity the inheritance of his fame. 

And building liis monument in the hearts of his 

coimtrydien, 

He lived ^e ornament of the eighteenth century ; 

He died regretted by a woxmmsa wokld. 



CHAPTER XXn. 
The penioA smd character of WashingCon. 

Trb person of Washington was command*- 
ing, graceful, and well proportioned; his lieight 
was o\^er six feet ; his chest broad and fidl ; his 
limbs long, well shaped and muscular. His 
eyes were of a light l^ae, and his countenance, 
in its quiet state, wa^ gn^ve, placid, and be- 
nignant. He g^nersMy appeared sedate and 
tbou^tful; but when his attention was excited, 
his eye kindled, and his l^ce beamed witSi in^ 
telligence and animation: He was not of Terr 
ikient ^eech, but what he said eHeited gencRBi 
attention, and was always the langimge of his 
heast. He was not apt to aim at wit or hnraDut 
in his conversaticm, but he ;derir€|d great plea* 
rare from these qualities in others. He was 
dways affable,* courteous:, and cheerful, but at 
tlie same time possessed a 4ign£^ which in* 
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spired the beholder with the greatest deference 
and awe. 

But if his person was commanding, so was 
his mind. Those extraordinary qualities which 
made him eminent were not, as in most 
cases, dimmed by corresponding weaknesses. 
He was great in every sense of the word. 
AVhen the valiant Frederick of PVussia sent him 
his portrait with this inscription, " From the 
oldest general in Europe to the greatest gene- 
ral in tlic world^ he complimented only his 
military talents. But Washington w^as not more 
distinguished in the field than in the rest of his 
public career. Mr. Combe, the phrenologist,- 
in one of his lectures during his late visit to the 
United States, observed : — " I have often heard 
it discussed in my own country, and sometimes 
iu this, whether Washington were really a great 
man, seeing that he did not in any particular di- 
rection show very extraordinary power. Now 1 
have long been accustomed to adduce him as an 
illustration of that equable and harmonious de- 
velopment which gives sound judgment, saga- 
city, and practical good sense. In what I now 
say, I appeal not to your national pride, as I have 
said the same things in my own country for 
years. Washington was one of the greatest 
men that ever lived. His'temperament seems 
to have been sanguine biUous ; his head large, 
«nd well adapted in every part~-*the moral sen- 
timents and intellect reigning supreme. He had 
a constancy which no difficulties could over^ 
««me, and an honesty of purpose and ardour of 
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patriotism which no temptaltion could swerve 
nor opposition subdue. He always regarded 
his country before hinself ; and in him there 
was no quality of mind deficient— no quality in 
excess ; no false lights, and no dieficient lights. 
He therefore gave to every thing its dulB weight 
-and no more.,. He was dignifled/courteous, and 
just ; brave, cautious, politic, quick to perceive, 
and prompt to judge ; always acting at the right 
time, and in the right manner. Those who say 
that Washington was not a great man can 
merely mean that he displayed no one quality 
in excess— that he played off no coruscations ;" 
but he had that sterling worth — ^that daily beau- 
ty in the life — that force of character — ^that gran- 
, deur and elevation of the whole man, which 
renders him far more great and estimable, in 
my opinion, than the poet, the painter, or the 
orator." 

It was even so. . Wisdom, judgment, pru- 
dence, and firjnness constituted the basis of his 
"intellectual character; and he had no passions, 
appetites, or propensities which were not com- 
pletely under the control of his moral princi- 
ples. He may have^ deliberated slowly, but he 
decided surely ; and when that decision was 
once formed, he seldom had occasion to reverse 
it. Courage was one of his most prominent 
traits, and whether in the midst of battle, or in 
the rage of popular excitement, he conducted 
with equal firmness, regardless of all personal 
consiequences. If, as Dr. Channing observes, 
** HE is the greatest man who chooses the right 
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with mvinciblc resdatkm, wharewts thB soreat 
temptatkm from within and from without, who 
bean the heaviest hardens cheerfully, who i» 
calmest in storms, and most fearless under me- 
nace and frowns; whose reliance <m tnUh, on 
virtue, on God, is most unfaltwang;'* then was 
Washington one of the greatest men that ever 

" Hia^mbition," says Mr. Sparks, " was of 
that noble kind which aims to excel in whatr 
ever it undertakes, and to acquire a power over 
the hearts of men by promoting their bappi^ 
and winning their aflections.^ Sensitive to the 
^probation of others, and solicitous to deserve 
i^ he made no concessions to gain their ap- 
plause either by flattering their vanity, or yi^- 
ing to their cM>rices> Captious withom timidity, x 
bold without rashness, cool in council, de ibe- 
rate but firm in action, clear in foresight, paUent 
under'reverses, steady, persevenng, an^ seu- 
possessed, he met and conquered every obstacte 
Stat obstructed his path to honour, renown,.an4 

'""Hrmoral qualiu^ were, if possible, stffl 
mo7e remarkable than his inteUectual. . Duty 
was the ruling principle of his hfe. He had 
rXS fi^ wLt wa^ right, and diat was al- 
^ys die path far WASHiNaTO,.,let it he through 
d^Lrs ever so thick, or measures ever so unpo- 
pul^. Truth, integrity, and justice were the 
pillaxs of his moral, as wisdom, prudence, and 
firmness were of his intellectual nature ; and 
tho lack of those qualities in others al once de^ 
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|^r(^ed lud coafidenpe. WeAne88,:fQ)Ue^9>a]i4 
)^ SBuiiscrei^nSy^^he fi^eely forgave, but subterfuge 
and dishonesty be never forgot, ajad aeldoui 
pardoned. His passions were strong, and when 
really roused, the exbibition was* withering ; but 
they never broke from his control bi^ for a mo- 
ment, and ^n paly in cases wjuch demanded 
the severest rebuke. 

He was educated in the doctrines of Chrif • 
tiani^ from his youth, and the principles c^ the 
gospel seem to have been his guide through 
life. In his first military campaigns he was 
particuiar always to have religious service re* 
gularly performed in camp, and he reproved 
and forbade the vicious habit of profane swear* 
ing in his general orders* He always atten4o4 
service at least once on the sabbath when it 
was in his power, and we also hear of his fast* 
ing and partaking of the sacrament of th^ 
'* Lord's supper." It was his umform habit ta 
retire to his library an hour before going to bed| 
imd to repair to it again before sunrise in the 
morning, to commune in secret with his Maker^ 
But it is not in these outward forms merely that 
we would trace the Christian character of 
Washington, but in the acts of his long' luid 
useful liife, marked throughout with the most 
humble dependance on the Supreme Being in 
all times of trial, and the deepest gratitude in 
seasons of mercy. 

Mr. Sparks well observes that " if a msui 
who «poke, wrote, and acted as a ChristUHi 
through a long life, who gave numerous prooft 
15 ^ 
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af Us beiiiBTiiig Idmself to be such* and who 
was never known to say, write, or do a thing 
eontraiy to his profession,-^ such a man is not I 
to be ranked among the believers of Chiistiaiuty, * 
it wooMi be impossible to establish the point by 
any train of reasoning." 

He was 'charitable and humane ; libenl to 
the poor, and kind to those in distress ; an affec- 
tionate husband, a kmd and attentive brother, 
and a dutifiil son. Without vanity or pride, be 
never made his own actions the theme of his 
discourse. The granddaughter of Mrs. Wash- 
ington, who was adopted by him as a daughter, 
observes, that she never heard him relate a 
single act of his life that transpired during the 
war. His industry was as untiring as Ida 
mind was firm. He never trifled away his mo- 
ments, but redeemed his time with a vigilance, 
which was not less remarkaUe than the other 
nrorainent traits in his extraordinary character. 
It was this unceasing diligence, aided by the 
most exact method, that enabled him to accom- 
^sh so much. 

But we cannot longer detain the young read- 
er to explore the inexhaustible riches of the 
matchless mind of Washinoton. ^ But if," as 
Mr. S^Murks weU observes, " he had one passion 
more strong than another, it was the love of his 
country. The purity and ardour of his patriot- 
ism were commensurate with the greatness of 
its object. Love of country with him was in- 
verted with the sacred obligations of dutv : and 
from the faithful discharge of this duty he 
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n^ver swerved for a moment, either in thought 
or deed, through the whole period of his event- 
ful career." 

"Such,** says Lord Brougham, "was this 
great man — great, pre-eminently great, whether 
we regard him sustaining alone the whole 
weight of campaigns, all but desperate, or glo^ 
riously terminating a just war by his resources ' 
and by his courage — ^presiding over the jarring 
elements of hii^^ political coimcil, alike deaf to 
the stoims of all extremes— or directing the for- 
mation of a new government for a great people, 
the first time that so vast an^ experiment had 
ever been tried by man^r finally retiring from 
the supreme power to which his virtue had 
raised him over the nation he had created, and 
whose destinies he had guided as long as his 
aid was required— retiring with the veneration 
of all parties, of all nations, of all mankind, in 
order that the rights of men might be conserved, 
and that his example never might be appealed 
" to by vulgar tyrants. This is the consummate 
" glory of Washington ; a triumphant warrior 
, where the most sanguine had a right to despair; 
^1 a successful ruler in all the difficulties of a 
J' course wholly untried; but a warrior whose 
^ sword only left its sheath when the first law of 
'h our nature commanded it to be drawn ; and a 
^ ruler, who, having tasted of supreme power, 
^ gently and uhostentatiously desired that the cup 



might pass from him, nor would suffer more to 



^ wet his lips than the most solemn and sacred 
l\ duty to his country and his God required !" 
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Ha was indeed greal in his nnd^ptaloa^ «ad 
great in his soccesaes^-^bat greatej still in liu 
virtuea. His fame was acquired without gmit, 
•nd enjoyed widiout envy. Elevated to the 
most' responsible and difficult positions, he pass- 
•d throng life, as it were, without comimttiBg 
an' indiscretion or a vice. He obtained and es- 
tablish^ the independence, glory, and pnn^iir 
ly of these United States, and by his illostrious 
career won for himself a title before which 
that of kings and emperors sinks to the dust— 
the dignified, paternal, and endearing title of 
THE FATHER OF HIS COUNTRY. 
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